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The personal facts given in the following 
chapters have been gathered, to some extent, 
from Dr. Robertson Nicoll’s fugitive writings. 
He’ has no responsibility for the little 
volume. It is hoped that a simple record 
of the chief incidents of his career up to 
the present time may be of interest to the 
wide circle of his readers and friends. 
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W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, 


LL.D. 


CHAPTER I. 


LIFE IN LUMSDEN—DR. NICOLL’S FATHER. 





“J, achild of the wintriest north,;’’—Claudius Clear. 





o OW thankful I ought to be,” wrote Pro- 

fessor Elmslie, “‘ that I was born in dear 
old Scotland, and in the humble little Free Church 
Manse of Insch.” 

The professor’s father, the Rev. William Elmslie, 
of Insch, was one of the four ministers who in 1851, 
the year of Dr. Nicoll’s birth, composed the Pres- 
bytery of Alford, in Aberdeenshire. The others 
were Dr. Pirie Smith, of Keig, father of Professor 
Robertson Smith, the greatest Semitic scholar of 
his generation; the Rev. Alexander Mackay, of 
Rhynie, whose son, the heroic Alexander Mackay, of 
Uganda, was the true successor of Livingstone, and 
the Rev. Harry Nicoll, of Auchindoir, whose eldest 
son, William Robertson Nicoll, is the subject 
of this brief biography. 














Dr. Nicoll is by ancestry a pure Celt. The 
- Nicolls are a branch of the Macleod clan; his 
mother’s family, the Robertsons, come of the 
5 _ Robertsons of Struan, the Highland house which 
ih S claims as one of its most distinguished members the 
eae great preacher, Robertson, of Brighton. The Rev. 
William Robertson, of Aboyne, the grand-uncle 
after whom Dr. Nicoll is named, asserted, though 
_ unsuccessfully, his right to the headship of the clan. 
_ Dr. Nicoll’s father was born at Kildrummy, the 
next parish to Auchindoir. It is interesting to 
(ak: compare the quiet, uneventful career of the Free 
“ Church minister with that ot his cousin, the Rev. 
ey A _ Alexander Nicoll, Regius Professor of Hebrew i in the 
__- University of Oxford, and Canon of Christ Church. 
ue ‘Alexander Nicoll was born at Monymusk, in Aber- 
_ deenshire, in 1793, and received his early education 
-at the parish school. He afterwards studied at 
an | Aberdeen University and won a Snell Exhibition 
which took him to Balliol. There he devoted 
himself with the utmost ardour to Oriental learning, 
and was only twenty-nine when Lord Liverpool 
i. _ offered him the Chair which was filled in later 
_ years by Pusey and Driver. “The high reputa- 
_ tion which you have acquired as an Oriental scholar 
and the value attached to your labours, have 
induced his Majesty,”’ wrote the Prime Minister, “to 
approve of you as Dr. Laurence’s successor.” 
‘Dr. Laurence, by whose promotion to the Arch- 
bishopric of Cashel the Chair became vacant, had 
= ® been consulted by Lord Liverpool with regard to the 


a studious young man, devotedly attached to 


_ Hebrew appointment, and had said that he “‘ knew > 
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Oriental literature, who he believed would be found 3 f 
not undeserving of his lordship’s patronage.” A 


report was for some time current that Mr. Nicoll | 
kept the Minister’s letter for two days in his pocket, — 


unanswered, considering it a hoax played off upon 
him by some of his acquaintances in the University. 


Soon after he obtained this preferment the degree _ 
of D.C.L. was conferred on Mr. Nicoll. He. em-_ 
ployed his leisure in preparing a valuable catalogue 


of Oriental MSS., and the work was almost com- 
pleted when he red. after a very brief illness,inhis 
thirty-sixth year. A volume of his sermons was 
afterwards published, with a dedication to the | i 


Archbishop of Cashel. 

The Canon of Christ Church pursued his researches 
in the Bodleian Library, and his holidays were 
spent in the society of €minent scholars in France, | 
Germany and Scandinavia. He had infinitely | 


wider opportunities, but not a more passionate love — hs 


of knowledge than his relative, the Rev. Harry 
Nicoll, who as a young schoolmaster at Auchin- 
doir, had laid, before the Disruption, the foundation 
of the most remarkable private library in Scotland. 
I have not seen a portrait of the Hebrew professor, 
but no one can look on the spare, aquiline features — 
of Dr. Robertson Nicoll’s father without recognising 
in him a type well known to Oxford, the ascetic, 
spiritual face of Newman and Pusey. 

The best students at the University aspired in — 
those days to the position of parish schoolmasters in 
the counties of Aberdeen and Banff. By attending 
theological classes for a few weeks each year, the 
schoolmaster might find his way into the Kirk. 








"Even “it the AE opinion oh erie and 
congregations, that dominies were not as a rule 

. effective preachers, kept him to the end a pro- 
-_-bationer, his social status was on a level with that 
tae eae the best people in the parish, and he might rise 
to any educational post, even to a professorship in 
the University. 

At the Disruption the parish schools remained 
with the Church of Scotland, and the teachers who 
“came out”’ were deprived of employment. During 
_ the “Ten Years’ Conflict” Mr. Nicoll had taken 
' a very decided attitude on the non-intrusion side, 
_-and he was therefore obliged to leave his position. 
His successor in the school at Auchindoir was the 
late Professor John Christie, of Aberdeen. Mr. 
- Nicoll, who had completed his theological studies, 
and was already a probationer, was invited to 
become minister of the newly founded Free Church 
of Auchindoir, in the village of Lumsden. The 
Manse, which has been enlarged by his son, dates 
from 1850, and is one of the modest homes of the 
- Disruption fathers, which are themselves a witness 
to heroic character and memorable achievement. 
Over the door of each might be inscribed the motto 
“As poor, yet making many rich.” These cottage 
4 manses of the early Free Church are among the 
sacred places of Scotland, for they tell of a poverty 
a which existed side by side with a spiritual wealth 

not unworthy of the Church’s greatest days. They 
: were “‘small two-storey houses, very plainly fur- 
-@ mnished, sometimes not carpeted, with books for 
time their adornment. You would see a clock, or some 
article of furniture with a silver plate, bearing an 
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ce ene to the effect that it had ty presented ~ 
by an affectionate congregation. You found your- 
self at once in an intellectual atmosphere.” 

The Free Church at Lumsden was one of many 
small plain sanctuaries which arose when Scotland 
shook off the yoke of Moderatism. It had not the : 
slightest pretension to architectural beauty. © 
Within and without it was devoid of ornament, 
the walls were white-washed and the pews unpainted. 
“Under the narrow and. high pulpit sat the pre- 
centor, who sang in the course of the service about 
thirty-six lines from the metrical psalms. The 
first prayer was a quarter of an hour long, and a 
shorter followed, during both of which the people — 
stood. But the main feature of the service was 
the sermon, which generally lasted from three 
quarters of an hour to an hour. As a rule the 
people listened with a grave, subdued air, but 
without obvious signs of interest. Interested they 
were, however: they understood what was said 
to them, and in process of time came to understand 
all the characteristic doctrines of Evangelicalism.” 
The peasantry of the north loved these humble 
churches as the psalmist loved the glorious temple. 
The doctrines of grace were preached by men who 
believed in them with all their souls. So intense 
was the concentration on the central facts of religion, 
that no room was left for the display of worldly 
knowledge. The sermons of Dr. Pirie Smith 
showed scarcely a trace of that classical scholarship 
which had enabled him to train his sons for the 
highest honours of Aberdeen University: those 
of the Rev. Harry Nicoll revealed little of that 





Digan tes which he had gleaned from his 


; pues library. 


_ Only the possessor of that treasure-house ea 
have told the true story of his garnered riches. 
His passion for knowledge was not hereditary, for 


se? . his father, an Aberdeenshire farmer, had cared 


‘little for books. Every fact about the library 


Wethiows light upon our subject, for the opportunities 

he enjoyed from childhood in his father’s home 
. - influenced and indeed shaped Dr. Robertson N icoll’s 
Mt career. 


For forty years it was the custom of Mr. Alexander 


; - Milne, the well-known Aberdeen bookseller, to 


oy send a weekly parcel of books to Lumsden. They 


. arrived by the carrier’s cart on Thursday, and this 
_was the great day of the week for father and children. 


All were present at the opening, and only on rarest 


occasions were any volumes returned, for when 
Mr. Nicoll had once got a book in his hands, he 
could not bear to part with it. Twice a year he 
- travelled to Aberdeen and was followed home by 
_ gigantic parcels. Dr. Nicoll remembers how when 


gas these arrived his father was wont to take a wheel- 


barrow, and go shamefacedly up a back way to the 


carrier’s office, returning. with his books to enter 


_ by another door. By judicious purchasing and 


patient waiting, Mr. Nicoll succeeded during his 


life of nearly eighty years in accumulating 17,000 


volumes,—an almost miraculous achievement 
when we remember that his income never reached 
f200a year. In later life he began to buy duplicates, 
for as he said to his son, “‘ You are never really 
safe with one copy of a good book.” Every shilling 
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which he could spare from a strictly en life went 


to the enlargement of his library. He bought with — a6 
the help of second-hand catalogues, and half a 


crown was usually the highest price he paid. He 


never bought books as curiosities and could seldom — 3 i 
afford a rare edition. Yet in his collection there 


were volumes which represented a real sacrifice. 


His beautiful set of Locke, for example, has the — he 
price marked on it in pencil, £4 13s. A book © 


which Mr. Nicoll greatly admired was Pearson on 


the Creed, and he purchased each edition as it — oo 


appeared, till his library contained nine. 

He was one of those exceptional men who sendy 
from pure love of knowledge, with no ulterior 
object. In his early schoolmaster days, he was a 
frequent contributor to the Aberdeen Banner, the — 
local organ of the Evangelical party, and poems 
from his pen occasionally appeared in the Aberdeen 
Journal. After his settlement at Lumsden, he 
was an occasional reviewer for the Free Press. But — 
he was a man entirely without ambition. He 
rarely talked about books, never formed a literary 
project, had no dreams of personal advancement. — 
Cut off as he was in his remote village from the 
great movements of the Church and the world, 
he lived in silent communion with the mighty | 
dead, and found in his library “the friends for 
every season, bright and dim.” He could put his 
hand on any of his books in the dark, and if a friend 
asked him for references on almost any subject, 
he would search about till he had gathered a little 
heap of ten or twelve volumes, in which relevant 
passages were marked. It was lonely at Lumsden 


ir 
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in the winter, when huge snow-drifts sometimes — 
_ impeded traffic for days, but Mr. Nicoll never felt 
any need of society. He was genial in company, 
but was not depressed in solitude. The longest 


journey he made was a visit to his son’s home at 
Norwood in the early days of the British Weekly. 
Once he travelled to Loch Lomond, and talked 
about it to the end of his life. He went to Edinburgh 


three or four times for the meetings of the General 


Assembly, and used regularly to attend the Synod 
at Aberdeen, taking a prominent part in the pro- 
ceedings. The Alford Presbytery, of which he was — 
Clerk, frequently met at his house. He had an 
active share in the formation of new congregations 


at Alford, Towie, and Strathdon. 


In 1850, Mr. Nicoll married Miss Jane Robertson, 


niece and adopted daughter of the Rev. William 


Robertson of Aboyne. The village of Lumsden, 


to which on the wedding-day he drove home with 
_ his beautiful girl-bride of twenty-three, is still one of 


the remotest spots in the United Kingdom. The 
nearest railway stations on either side—Gartly 
and Alford—are eight miles distant. A pleasant 
day may be spent in driving through the Donside 
country. The deep winding stream, beloved of 
anglers, flows between wooded banks and _ tree- 
lined gorges, and its scenery has all the loveliness, 
though little of the wild grandeur that we expect 
from a Highland river. There is a popular saying 
in Aberdeenshire, ‘‘ He has as many crooks as Don.” 
From the hill-moors of its upper reaches the river 
wanders through more than twenty parishes before 
it glides at last below ‘“‘Balgownie’s Brig’s black 
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wall.” “The brig of Don,” wrote Byron, “near 
the auld town of Aberdeen, with its one arch and 
its black deep salmon stream below, isin my memory © 
as yesterday.” One of the most romantic spots 
on Donside is the historic Kildrummy Castle, 
which was besieged and burned by Edward I. 
The church of Kildrummy occupies a conspicuous ~ 
position between the road and the river, and in 
its quiet graveyard Dr. Nicoll’s parents are buried. | 
On its course through Auchindoir parish the Don — 
becomes rapid, rocky and shallow ; wooded heights 
rise around, and above them all soars the pyramidal 
crest of the Buck of the Cabrach, the pride and 
delight of three parishes. It is mentioned by © 
Elspeth Mucklebackit in “The Antiquary” as 
the place where a coronach ended. Readers of — 
George Macdonald’s “Heather and Snow” will 
remember how he speaks of the “strange wasted 
beauty ” of Lumsden scenery, of the solemn hills 
that circle in and guard the northern village. “ The 
peat moss supplies a fine touch of colour to the 
landscape. The fields climb pathetically to the 
hills, to the point where the last little skin of earth 
ends and the naked crag lifts up its teeth.” The 
older houses of Lumsden have thatched roofs ; the 
newer, more comfortably and solidly built, are 
covered with slate. In Dr. Nicoll’s childhood 
the villagers regarded butchers’. meat as a luxury, 
and lived frugally on potatoes, rice and kale. An 
English village of the same size would have two 
or three butchers’ shops; in Lumsden there was 
not one. On the other hand, the newspaper was 
a necessity of existence, and there was an enormous 
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demand for weekly journals. Dr. Alexander, the 
great authority on Aberdeenshire life and customs, 
says, ‘““When the newspaper only appeared once 
a week the leading articles of the ‘Able Editor’ 
were not only read with deliberation and care, but 
formed topics of discussion for days on end, and 
the village tailor, ‘souter’ or weaver, was often 
a keen and exactly informed politician.” 

Such was the village where, on October roth, 
1851, William Robertson Nicoll was born. 
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CHAPTER II. 


DR. NICOLL’S CHILDHOOD.—IN THE MANSE LIBRARY. By 


“‘Our village contained, when I was a child, about five hun- i 
_ dred people and eleven thousand books.’’—Claudius Clear. 


EN thousand of these books were under the 
same roof with the Free Church minister’s 
children. There were twosons and two daughters— 


~ William, Maria, Eliza and Henry, and each, from 


7 


earliest years, acquired a true love of literature. 


It was said of Macaulay’s chambers at the Albany 


that every corner was library, and in the Lumsden 
Manse books overflowed into every room and corridor. 


To strangers and perhaps to its own inhabitants, 


the Scottish hamlet might have seemed “ remote, 


unfriended, melancholy, slow.” Human fellowship | | 


was not abundant, and it was natural, especially 
in the dark and roaring nights of winter, to seek 
comrades in the library. The young eyes rested 
on books with the same delight with which other 


children look on costly toys. The little ones 


regarded printed matter with a sort of Chinese 


reverence. ‘‘ The loneliness of those years,” Dr. 
Nicoll says, ““I look back upon with gratitude.” 


Strict economy ruled the life of the Manse, for 
15 
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the salaries provided for Free Church ministers 


under the Equal Dividend were far from princely. 
In this connection I may recall a touching story 
which Dr. Nicoll has told of his childhood. 

“One day I was trotting proudly by my father’s 


‘side. He was a country minister and was going 


for a round of visitation. I knew well enough that 


_ we lived very sparingly,and that the expenditure 


of every penny was seriously considered. But 


- then I never doubted that my father was saving a 


great deal, and that in reality, little as appearances 


went to confirm the idea, he was a rich man. He 


talked to me about some book which he wanted 
to buy, but, said he: ‘I cannot afford it.’ I 
replied ‘But you have plenty of money in the 


bank.’ ‘No, my boy,’ he rejoined, ‘ I have nothing 


in the world but a few pounds in my desk. They 
will, perhaps, be enough till the Equal Dividend 


comes.’ I knew what the Equal Dividend was. 


‘/9 


It came from the Free Church offices in Edinburgh 
every half year and was my father’s share of the 
Sustentation Fund. . . The Equal Dividend 
was the sheet anchor of our home as of the Free 
Church. We did not receive one farthing save 
from it. But the reply was a great shock and 
sent towers and temples reeling. I became aware 
for the first time of the hardship of the world, and 
looked with new eyes on my father’s shabby clothes 
and anxious expression; that is why memory has 
held the incident so tenaciously that to this day 
I could point you to the exact place where his 
words were spoken, and never pass the spot without 
thinking of them.” 
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_ Dr. Nicoll’s earliest recollection is of seeing his 
mother in the garden in her sun-bonnet. The. 
yearly holiday came in August, when the whole 
family drove in a cart to Aboyne, and spent a week 
in Dr. Robertson’s Manse, which, to the young 
folk appeared a palace of delight. It was only for 
a few years that the mother could accompany her 
little ones to the happy home of her girlhood, for, 
at the early age of thirty-one, she died of consumption. 
This fatal malady reappeared in several of her 
children, cutting short the life of her gifted daughter 
Eliza in the dawn of womanhood, and of her younger 
son Henry, just as he was entering on a career of 
the highest promise in literature. Dr. Nicoll was 
only eight when the little group was left motherless, 
and he well remembers the dark night of their 
bereavement. Writing of the Manse life in those 
days he remarks—‘‘ To pecuniary considerations 
the ministers were, as a rule, almost entirely in- 
different. Their wives shared in their views. 
More devoted wives could never be found; no 
women ever lived who more completely identified 
themselves with every thought and word and 
labour of their husbands.” The old nurse, Mary, 
one of the most loyal of Highland servants, 
did her best to replace a mother’s care, and she 
would welcome the bairns into her kitchen of an 
evening, and let the schoolboy learn his lessons 
before her glowing fire. 

Anything like a festival in the village was of the 
rarest occurrence, and Dr. Nicoll has a vivid recol- 
lection of the exciting events of March roth, 1863, 
when Lumsden celebrated the wedding of the 
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| Prince and Princess of Wales. The schoolmaster 
had promised to let off fireworks—the first that — 


any of his pupils had seen. Some of the fireworks 


_ failed to go off, but on the whole there was a credit- 
able display, and a happy and exhausted boy of 
eleven went to bed feeling that nothing more 

wonderful could ever happen in the world. Dr. 
-Nicoll’s first railway journey was his visit to Aber- 
_ deen in the summer of 1863, when his father took 


him to see the Queen unveil Marochetti’s statue 
of the Prince Consort. In 1865 he accompanied 
his father to the General Assembly at Edinburgh. 
Dr. Begg was the Moderator for the year, and the 
country lad was deeply impressed by his magni- 
ficent figure, his lion-like head, benignant expression, 


and, above all, by his lofty eloquence. He remem- 


bers to this day Dr. Begg’s vindication of the 
Scottish psalms, in his closing address from the 
Chair. Hardly less inspiring was the first sight 
of Dr. Candlish, of Free St. George’s ; Dr. Guthrie, 


_ Dr. Buchanan, and other leaders. 


Already it was understood that the boy would 
enter the ministry. No other profession was ever 
talked of between father and son. In the Manses 
of Keig and Insch his. friends and companions, 
William Robertson Smith, and William Elmslie 
were also preparing to follow in their fathers’ 
footsteps. Another comrade, Alexander Mackay, 
though expert in every form of handicraft, showed 
himself comparatively indifferent to books, and 
was indeed regarded by some of his teachers as 
an incorrigible trifler. He competed several times, 
unsuccessfully, for a bursary at Aberdeen Uni- 
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versity. He was a gentle, affectionate boy, but. 
dear as he was to the friends of early years, few 
would have predicted for him the career of almost 
unrivalled heroism which placed him for ever with 

our greatest missionaries. . 

Dr. Nicoll received his earliest education at the 
Free Church school of Lumsden, which was kept 
by Miss Ross, but he soon removed to the parish _ 
school of Auchindoir, where his chief companions 
were Robert Reid, now Professor of Anatomy at 
Aberdeen University, and Henry Stephen, now a 
Professor in the Free Church College at Calcutta. 
He often refers to Henry Stephen as the most gifted 
man he ever knew. Even as a boy young Stephen 
displayed a facility in learning, and an original 
genius which was the delight of his instructors. 
The man who had most influence over the more 
intelligent pupils was Mr. John Wilson, who after- 
wards received the degree of LL.D., and became 
Rector of Banff Academy. He was full of enthu- 
siasm for literature, and used to contribute verses 
to the local press. 

Latin, Greek and Mathematics were well taught 
at the parish schools, for the masters, many of 
whom were accomplished scholars, were as keen as 
Ian Maclaren’s Domsie to send their promising 
lads to the University. For most of them the 
bursary competition was the great event of the 
- year. These bursaries ranged from {£30 annually 

for four years to £10. There were usually about 
two hundred and fifty competitors who contended 
for about fifty bursaries. It was considered wise 
~~ to go to the Grammar School at Aberdeen for the 
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final polish, but often boys went straight from their 


native glens and defeated all competitors. Dye 


Nicoll’s school prizes were chiefly won for Latin 


composition. He loved Horace and Virgil, and 
read with delight ‘‘ Christopher North’s”’ Essays on 
the translations of Homer—one of the best books, 
he says, for awaking in boys a living interest in the 
classics. The favourite games were sliding in 
winter and marblesinsummer. The Manse children, 
however, found their chief enjoyments in the 
evening under their own roof tree. Various manu- 


_ script newspapers were edited in the Lumsden 


Manse; one, called the Critical Gazette, contained 
poetry and reviews. The newspapers received 
in the family were the Aberdeen Free Press and 
the Daily Review. The Saturday Review was lent 
by Dr. Pirie Smith, of Keig. The red cover of 
the British and Foreign Evangelical Review was to 
be seen on the study table, and in its pages the 


orthodox faith was strenuously defended. 


Dr. Nicoll, even as a schoolboy, used to contribute 
verses to the Free Press and the People’s Journal. 
He wrote sometimes under the pen name of Nicholas 
Maitland, and a few years ago, when he reprinted 


one of his earlier poems in the British Weekly, his 


friend Mr. Cumming of the Westminster Gazette— 
himself an Aberdeenshire man,—remembered these 
verses, and was puzzled to think how ‘Claudius 
Clear ’’ should have annexed them. 

In the long winter evenings Mr. Nicoll allowed 
his eldest son to read beside him at the study table. 
The presence of a companion must sometimes 
have been irksome to the nervous student, who 
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was apt to be jarred and startled by any sudden 
sound, such as the upsetting of a book, or the 


tilting of a chair. He wisely gave his boy no 


directions whatever as to the choice of books. The 
wide field of literature lay open before him, for 
this was no mere haphazard collection, but a 
real library. Mr. Nicoll’s own speciality was 
orthodox divinity, but he had a catholic taste, 
and every side of literature was fairly represented. 
Dr. Nicoll’s favourite books as a child were “The 
Arabian Nights,” “Frankenstein,” and, above all, 
“Don Quixote,” which moved him to fits of laughter 
by its drollery. At an early age he had read many 
standard English authors. He knew the novels 
of Scott, Bulwer Lytton and Disraeli, also the — 
masterpieces of American literature, the works 
of Emerson, Longfellow, Lowell and Bryant. He 
read eagerly the volumes of Bohn’s Library, Knight’s 
Shilling Series, and Chambers’ publications. The 
library was rich in eighteenth century literature, and 
he sometimes says that at fourteen he knew the 
writings of Johnson, Addison, Steele and Goldsmith, 
better than he knows them to-day. Controversial 
theology attracted him. He read an American 
work, Bledsoe’s “ Theodicy ” in which the writer 
attempted to explain the Origin of Evil. The 
schoolboy drew up a refutation in a large round 
hand, proving, on Bledsoe’s own principles, that 
there was no security or permanence in heaven, 
as a second angelic revolt might happen at any time ! 
The love of poetry was at first awakened through 


the reading of a snatch of song from Allan Cunning- 


ham. When lying in bed recovering from a severe 
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illness the boy had as company some old numbers ot 
of Tait’s Magazine. In one of these there was an 


article by De Quincey, and it was he who quoted 
these lovely verses :— 


‘Gane were but the winter cauld, 
And gane were but the snaw, 
I could sleep in the wild woods 
Where primroses blaw. 


Cauld’s the snaw at my heid, 
An’ cauld, cauld at my feet, 

And the finger o’ death’s at my een, 
Closing them to sleep: 


Let nane tell my faither, 
Or my mither sae dear ; 
I’ll meet them baith in heaven 
At the spring-time o’ the year.” 


“* What a thrill went through me!” writes Dr. 
Nicoll. “‘From that moment I began to read 
verses in the hope of finding poetry, and was soon 
deep in spoils.”” Amongst the earliest spoils were 
Hoge’s “ Queen’s Wake ;”’ the poems of Gerald 
Massey, Sydney Dobell, and Alexander Smith. 
The young student would spend hours in the woods 
repeating aloud his cherished poems, and blushing 
when some grinning villager met him suddenly 
on the way. He was also deeply interested in 


philosophy, and while at the University won a 
_~prize for an essay on Spinoza. 


His favourite novelists were Scott and Charlotte 
Bronté. Every year, even when busiest, he has 
made a practice of reading over again Scott’s 


greatest stories. The passage which first appealed 


to his imagination was the eloquent description of 
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_- saw the walls of the city of Tours, the ancient capital = 
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the scenery of the Loire pinch occurs in “ Quentin 


Durwar —‘‘The moon, which had now extricated 


Re tone the clouds through which she was 


formerly wading, shed a full sea of glorious light 
on a landscape equally glorious. They saw the 
princely Loire rolling his majestic tide through 
the richest plain in France, and sweeping along 
between banks ornamented with bowers and 
terraces, and with olives and vineyards. They 


of Touraine, raising their portals, towers and em- 
battlements white in the moonlight.” “I lay 
awake that night,” he says,.“‘ with exultant thoughts 
of the fair scenes in the world which I might yet 
live to look at.” Many years afterwards he Sis 
a winter holiday at Tours. 

All the Manse children dearly loved the Fintan 
for it seemed to them that the life in the wild moor- 


land parsonage of Haworth must in many respects 
. have resembled their own. They knew almost 


by heart Mrs. Gaskell’s “ Life of Charlotte Bronté,” as 
well as each of the novels. The ‘ Professor” was 
perhaps the favourite, for it seemed a book ideally 
suited for those whose outlook on life must inevitably 


_ be bleak and narrow. Gilfillan, Emerson and the 


Brontés were the writers who most influenced Dr. 
Nicoll’s boyhood. 

So the years passed, and the time came when 
he must face the larger life of the University. 


“That time which, when we look back, seems 


made up of diamond mornings and opal evenings, 
while it passed was grey and grave enough.” 
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CHAPTER III. 


AT ABERDEEN UNIVERSITY. 


There’s an old University town 
Between the Don and the Dee, 

Looking over the grey sand dunes, 
Looking out on the cold North Sea. 


—Walter C. Smith. 


T was Mr. Nicoll’s intention to allow his eldest 
son a full year at the Grammar School before 


sending him to the University, but the boy won a 


bursary, which enabled him to matriculate at the 
age of fourteen, a year sooner than had been expected. 
He returned to Lumsden in a mood of rapturous | 
exultation, walking the eight miles that lay between 
the railway station and his home without ever 
giving a thought to the distance. 

His first Aberdeen lodgings were two modest 
attics in Henry Place, and these he shared with a 
fellow-student named Andrew Craik, who after- 
wards went to Cambridge, became fourth Wrangler, 
and died early. He was a Kirriemuir lad, and 
acquaintance with him was Dr. Nicoll’s first asso- 
ciation with Thrums. At the Grammar School his 
inseparable companion was Robert Neil, afterwards 
Dr. Neil, of Cambridge.. Robert Neil’s father, the 
parish minister of Glengairn, near Ballater, was an 
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. old college friend of the minister of Auchindoir, 
and much of their voluminous correspondence 


still exists. The sons drew together at school and 
college, and their names stood side by side on the 
Bursary list. Robert Neil was a born linguist, 
and his extraordinary verbal memory manifested 
itself from the first in the Greek class, under Pro- 
fessor Geddes. “‘ He would take Liddell and Scott’s 
dictionary, and with his feet on the fender read a page, 
and then hand over the book to me. I would find that 
he could give practically the English word for every 
Greek word, just by means of the one reading.” 

On leaving college the young men exchanged 
parting gifts. Dr. Nicoll’s was a copy of Andrew 
Lang’s “Ballads and Lyrics of Old France,” and 
this he found years afterwards in Dr. Neil’s care- 
fully sifted library at Pembroke College, Cambridge. 
Robert Neil presented his friend with the “ Poems 
and Romances” of George Augustus Simcox. 
“About the year 1872,” writes the surviving 
comrade, ‘‘ he occasionally helped me with reviews 
in the Aberdeen Journal, and he contributed now 
and then to the Cambridge Review, though the 
only article I can call to mind was one on Omar 
Khayyam. . . I can think of nothing in his 
“career to be regretted or palliated ; every memory 
is a pleasant memory. The thought of him will 
always be part of my treasure.” 

Another friend at Grammar School and Uni- 
versity was Niven, now Dr. James Niven, public 
Officer of Health at Manchester. There also he 
met Alexander Rust, with whom his acquaintance 
ned into a close friendship. Mr. Rust will 
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: be mentioned again in the course of ey pages. 
_ Dr. Nicoll does not claim credit for any great 
- strenuousness during his University career. He 


_ worked hard enough to take a place on the Honours 


list in some classes, and to win his M.A. degree at 


eighteen. But he spent much of his time in desul- 


a tory reading. He procured many hundreds of 
- books from the Mechanics’ Library, and continued 





Re those studies in English’ Literature which laid the 


foundation of his future eminence as a critic. 

He must have felt rather dull sometimes as a 
‘little bajan of fourteen, left alone in the great, cold 
city, where as yet he had few acquaintances. The 
severest economy was practised by many of the 
students, eight shillings a week covering their 


Py entire expenses for board and lodging. By living 


plainly they could make {10 last for the whole 
twenty weeks of the _ session. The summers 


were spent at home. The characteristic of the 


University life was .its “ limitless persistency 
of application.” Bajans, semis and_ tertians— 
these were the three stages of Aberdeen under- 


graduates. The best men toiled terribly, and it 


sometimes happened, as in the case of George 
Michie Smith, younger brother of Professor Robert- 
son Smith, that the brilliant youth grasped the 
highest honours only to have them snatched away 
by death. Jan Maclaren’s George Howe had his 
prototype among the Highland students, and his 
was not the only grave over which the words might 
have been written, “They shall bring the glory 
and honour of the nations into it.” | 
_ For Dr. Nicoll’s recollections of two of his Pro- 
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_ fessors we must turn to that delightful volume 


Aurora Borealis Academica. Aberdeen University 


Appreciations, 1860-1889. Two of the most con- 
spicuous figures in the University were Dr. William 
Martin, Professor of Philosophy, and Dr. Robert 
Maclure, Professor of Humanity. Professor Martin 
was a perpetual entertainment to his students. 
His fame is said to have rested on a few pamphlets 
bearing such titles as ‘British Infidelity: Its 
Aspects and Prospects.” He had a long brown 
beard, slightly whitened, and a wig. “Some 
wag suggested that his nose was as false as his 
hair. It was blue in colour, and during a long, 
bitter winter he never had occasion to blow it.” 
There were thunders of applause when, one morning, 
the Professor produced and used a pocket-hand- 
kerchief, and the good man accepted the cheering 
as a sign of his own immense popularity with his 
class. One can hardly imagine that Dr. Nicoll 
derived much benefit from a Professor whose in- 
struction was based upon three works—Butler’s | 
“ Analogy,” an American book by Wayland, and a - 
third, of which the name is forgotten. Summaries 
of these books were written on the blackboard, 
and verbatim answers were expected. Professor 
Martin was a kindly, self-satisfied, good-natured 
man, who honestly believed that his lectures were 
the best in the world. Although his classes were 
in a continual uproar, he satisfied himself with 
fining the ringleaders, and never bore any malice. 
Once he started a Bible Class on Sunday evening, 
and at the first meeting told the students that they 
_ might choose either Hebrews or Romans for the 
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course of lessons. Before the next meeting bills were 


_ put up in the style of electioneering literature :— 


“VOTE FOR HEBREWS 
AND 
PoLtLt EARLY.” 


The Professor was a little disappointed that his 
clever student Nicoll did not go a second time to 
these lessons. At the end of the class he called 
him to his desk and asked for an explanation. On 
receiving an evasive answer, he shook his head 
and said, “‘A young man should read the Bible. 
It’s a lamp to his feet, Nicoll.” 

Another curious character was the Professor of 
Humanity. The previous history of some of these 
learned men was “‘ wrapped in a mystery profound 
as the origin of Melchizedek.”” Professor Maclure 
had conducted a school for some years in London, 
and as a schoolmaster he was not unsuccessful. 
He was a handsome, stately man, who walked very 
erectly, and had a stiff, professional manner. His 
nickname with the students was “Cocky.” Un- 
like Professor Martin, he kept his class in order, 


_ for no lad could long resist his stony stare. The 


most powerful personality in the University then 
and for long afterwards, was Dr. Alexander Bain, 
who is still living. In Dr. Nicoll’s time he was 
practically the only Professor who was civil to his 
students. When he met them in the street he would 
smile and take off his hat in recognition of a bow. 
Other Professors, at best, gave a haughty nod, and 
one or two did not recognise their students at all. 
The church which Dr. Nicoll attended in his 
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- first years at Aberdeen was that of the Original. 


Seceders. This was because his landlady had a pew 
in the building. The minister was the Rev. John 
Mackay, an excellent man whose sincerity won the 
confidence of his people. He would boldly put 
forward the most unpopular opinions, and for 
the students this frankness had its charm. It was 
the custom in this church sometimes to sing 
those strange pathetic verses from the Covenanters’ 
Psalm—the Seventy-third :— 
“His people oftentimes for this look back, and turn about, 
Sith waters of so full a cup to these are poured out, [know ? 
And thus they say, How can it be that God these things doth 
Or, Can there in the Highest be knowledge of things below ? ” 
Many eminent preachers came to Aberdeen, and 
the students rushed to hear them. One of the ~ 
most popular was the Rev. Arthur Mursell, who 
used to come to lecture, and could crowd the largest 
churches. “Only once,” Dr. Nicoll writes, “although 
I have heard Mr. Gladstone’s finest efforts, have 
I seen an audience fairly set ablaze, and that was 
in Mr. Arthur’s church, under a sermon by Mr. 
Mursell. The sermon was a terrible arraignment 
of the Church of Rome, and the orator piled climax 
on climax till the people turned and gazed upon 
each other in their pews. The closing words, ‘ Baby- 
lon the great is fallen, is fallen, is fallen!’ ring in 
the ears of some listeners to the present time.” 
Other favourite preachers were Dr. A. D. David- 
son, Dr. Walter Macgilvray, Dr. Kennedy, of Ding- 
wall, and Mr. Fairbairn, now Principal Fairbairn 
of Oxtord. Dr. Macgilvray, who attracted immense 
congregations to his big plain church in Huntly 
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? Street, was an iaeat on the Papal ees. 


When dealing with this subject he let himself go 


in great outbursts of passion. He was continually 


attacking the Pope, whom he once described in 


Sieg public as “An infatuated old fool.” This fine 











old Highland minister was extremely conservative 
in his opinions, and would often denounce the 
Darwinian theory with warm indignation. At 
the first School Board election for Aberdeen, he 


was, to the general surprise, returned at the head of 
the poll. Professor Minto explained this to his 
_ friend Nicoll. He had been to the polling station 


and had seen a wrinkled old woman, clad in black, 
record her vote. When she did so, she said with 
an expression of the utmost satisfaction and peace, 
“ That is for oor nain Doctor. ve plumpit for him.” 

The learned Principal of Mansfield College was 
in Dr. Nicoll’s University days minister of an 
Evangelical Union church in Aberdeen. Students 
went in crowds to hear the elaborate and brilliant 
lectures which he delivered without a note of any 
kind, and would argue eagerly on the question 
whether Fairbairn was an orator. Everyone agreed 
that he was a man of extraordinary learning and 
power. His morning audience was chiefly made up 


_ of plain, hard-working people, and he understood 


and sympathised with their problems, and brought 
his help close to their hearts. A younger preacher 
who had many admirers was John Hunter, now 
minister of the King’s Weigh House Church, London. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


AT THE FREE CHURCH COLLEGE—FRIENDSHIPS. 





“Our professors were men of marked and notable individuality, 
men who left an impress of themselves on every student.” 


W.R.N. 
“Tch hatt’ einen Kameraden, 
Einen bessern find’st du nit 
Die Trommel schlug zum Streite: 
Er ging an meiner Seite 
In gleichem Schritt und Tritt.”’ Uhland. 


R. NICOLL was only eighteen when he 
entered the Free Church Divinity Hall at 
Aberdeen. Thirty years ago this northern seminary 
was somewhat overshadowed by the Colleges at 
Edinburgh and Glasgow. Aberdeen students 
believed that their professional prospects were 
less hopeful than those of their brethren in the 
south. They read with apprehension the long 
list of probationers, at the top of which was an 
LL.D. Candidates for the ministry were 
numerous, and it was difficult to get a church. 
The story went that certain probationers had 
been wandering about the country for nearly 
twenty years, and Aberdeen men talked gloomily 
of settling in Australia or Canada. In the 
Colonies, it was believed, the rejected of Scotland 
might find an outlet for their energies. Dr. Nicoll 
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remembers how a graphic description of ministerial 
life in the bush which appeared in the Free 
Church Record, had the effect of depressing the 
spirits of the Divinity class for a space of three days. 

The professors under whom he studied were 
men of great distinction. The most influential, 
though the least celebrated amongst them, was 
Principal Lumsden. He was a fine-looking old 
man, with a noble Scottish head, fringed with 
snowy hair. His lectures, in which Calvinistic 
theology was expounded with remarkable learning 
and force, had no winning grace of style, and he 
never attempted to conciliate the spirit of the 
age. Instern, rugged sentences he would reiterate 
the most unpopular opinions, but his Calvinism 
was made beautiful by his devout and tender 
faith, and his New Testament lectures profoundly 
influenced the thought and lives of his students. 
‘““One great secret of his attraction,’ Dr. Nicoll 


_writes, “‘ was the courage habitual to him under 


all circumstances. Whatever may be said about 
the first leaders of the Free Church, nobody 
could deny that they were brave men. The 
spirit of fear had never fallen upon them. You 
could never be reminded in thinking about them 
of Charles Lamb’s character, who wanted to be 
a tailor, but had not the spirit. Dr. Lumsden 
was always in controversy, and, it must be owned, 
appeared to delight in it. Whenever any un- 
popular or difficult cause had to be defended, 
whenever anything had to be done which would 
incur obloquy, there his white head was ever to 
be seen in the front. His students knew that he 
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_ was the last man to shirk any encounter ; indeed 
he preferred as a rule engaging with the strongest 
antagonist. He was like that knight in ‘ Ivanhoe’ 
who struck the shield of Brian de Bois Guilbert till 
itrang again. Anything base or mean or cowardly 
moved him to a white heat of indignation, and he 
never lacked words strong enough even for his 
moods.” 

Principal Lumsden was a keen critic of 
his students’ sermons. Jt is said that he 
would listen with bowed head to the young man 
in the pulpit, and his feelings could be told by 
watching his hands. If a sermon was not to his 
mind, he kept marking the sheet of paper before 
him with a pencil. Once he had to hear a very 
ambitious production from a student whom he 
disliked. When he left the room, it was found 
that the piece of paper in front of him was all 
scored over with spheres and triangles. Some- 
times he spoke out vehemently, as when, on one 
occasion, a student criticised very mildly a 
famous novelist who had denounced Calvinism. 
The moment the student’s gentle chirpings were 
ended, Lumsden broke out: ‘“‘Heisa low, heartless 
blackguard ! ”’ 

The other professors were Dr. David Brown, 
one of Aberdeen’s grandest old men, and Dr. 
Robertson Smith, then only twenty-four, who be- 
came a professor at the same time that Dr. 
Nicoll became a student. 

In the Union Magazine, issued in connection 
with the United Free Church, Dr. Nicoll gave, 
two years ago, some recollections of his professors 
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ay the Free phe College. Of. Robertson : 


Smith he says that although he was in every 


way a contrast to Principal Lumsden, there 
was between the two a peculiarly strong affection. 
“They often differed in points of opinion. I 
remember at one and the same time we had 
Robertson Smith arguing in his class room that 
the Angel of the Covenant was not Christ, while 


the Principal was taking the opposite side up- 
stairs. At that time Professor Robertson Smith 


- lived in Bon-Accord Street, where he had a small 


but very select and valuable library. He prided 
himself especially on his editions of the school- 
men, and when I had to write for him a Latin 
thesis on Predestination, he insisted on my 
reading the relevant parts in these. He taught 
us above most things to go to the original author- 
ities, and not to accept second-hand compilations. 
His favourite theologian and expositor was 
Calvin, who was always quoted when any diffi- 
culty arose. But for the other theologians then 
in favour in Scotland he had scant respect. He 
was always an ardent Free Churchman, and used in 
his prayer every morning to bring in the petition, 
“Bless the Church of our fathers—the - Free 
Church of Scotland!’ He was then extremely 


young, younger than many of his students, but 


being by nature frank, accessible, communi- 
cative and affectionate, he was regarded with 
general good will, though I think fo of us valued 
him as we should have done.” 

At the Free Church College, Dr. Nicoll entered 
on a wider and happier life. He won a good bur- 
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3 A sary, ya also secured several teaching engagements. 
Besides this he wrote every week in the Aberdeen 
_ Journal, to which he contributed reviews of books 
anda column of general notes. As an Arts student 
he had published only a few poems, some of which 
appeared in Once a Week. He had gained a prize 
for a poem in the People’s Journal. It was after- hatte 
wards reprinted in a little volume, “‘ Poems for the tie 
- People,” and was praised in the Sfectator. The 
_ People’s Friend lately republished a critical estimate 
of Dickens which he wrote for its columns in 1870. 
By teaching and writing he now earned about a 
hundred a year, and from that time never cost his 
father a penny. His programme for the week was rs: 
_ very arduous. He started every morning in time — 
to take his English Literature class in a boarding 
school at nine o’clock. A class in another school 
followed at ten and a third at eleven. At twelve 
he went to the College, where he attended lectures 
till three. Returning to his lodgings, he dined, and 
soon afterwards started out for another round of or 
_ private teaching, which continued till six or eight b 
o’clock. Such a record of industry seems almost 
incredible. I can compare it only with David 
Copperfield’s extraordinary years, when he rose at 
five, walked from the Strand to Highgate to work 
for Dr. Strong, filled in the day with his legal duties, 
worked with Dr. Strong in the evening, and learned 
shorthand in his spare moments. 
But work was not allowed to absorb the young 
_ student’s whole time. At the Free Church College 
he formed valuable friendships, not only with his 
classmates but with the most rising men in the 
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University. Amongst early friends who have been 
closest to him through life, the names may be 
mentioned of the Rev. Alexander Rust, of Arbroath, 
and the Rev. William McRobbie, of Premnay. 
Another companion was William Minto, to whose 
genius Dr. Nicoll has many times paid tribute. 
They were associated at the University Literary 
Society, of which Minto was president, and Nicoll 
vice-president. A strong affection grew up be- 
tween them and they were constantly in each 
other’s society. Amongst the men who have 
influenced him, Dr. Nicoll ranks Minto as one of the 
foremost. The Literary Society was composed of 
graduates and other members of the University. 





“Like all who really knew Minto,” Dr. Nicoll 


writes, ‘‘ I soon came to esteem his character even 
above his abilities. I have never known so equit- 
able a mind. Though a man of strong convictions 
and warm feelings he was pre-eminently just, 
patient, and generous. In these gatherings 
of students he was seen at his best, and it was his 
special delight to encourage and befriend beginners.” 

Minto had given up Divinity and had taken to 
Literature as a profession. He was at this early 
date writing articles and reviews in the Aberdeen 
Herald, and was preparing those remarkable books 
on literary history, his “‘Manual” and “ Char- 
acteristics.” Later on he became editor of the 
Examiner. He was one of three students—the 
others were the late Dr. Hunter, M.P., and Robert- 
son Smith—of whom Professor Bain said that 
neither of them would live to be fifty. An eager, 
unresting temperament wore out Minto’s delicate 
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_ constitution in the prime af life. Had he lived he 
-Iight have written a monumental work on English 


Literature,but what he did was sufficient to prove him 
one of the most illustrious men of letters of his day. 
Other gifted fellow townsmen with whom Mr. 
Nicoll associated were William Forsyth, editor of 
the Journal, and Dr. William Alexander, editor of 
the Free Press, whose famous classic “ Johnny 
Gibb, of Gushetneuk,” givesso graphic a picture of 
Aberdeenshire life. 

On leaving the Hall, Mr. Nicoll won the Lumsden 
Scholarship of {60 for New Testament Theology. 
He was deeply interested at that time in philo- 
sophical studies, and gained several prizes for essays 
on such subjects as the “Control of the Will over 
the Emotions,” and the ethics of Spinoza. He also 
became an occasional contributor to the British 
and Foreign Evangelical Review, then under the 
editorship of Dr. Dykes. Some of his happiest 
evenings were spent at the Free Church Students’ 
Association, which met every Saturday night during 
the winter for debates and the reading of essays. 

I may tell in this connection how he first became 
acquainted with Dr. Alexander Whyte. About 
the year 1872, he was appointed president of the 
Students’ Missionary Association, and Dr. Whyte 
was invited to preach a sermon in aid of its funds. 
The man who is now famous throughout the world 
as the most eminent of Scottish preachers, was at 
that time a young minister in Glasgow, and had 
received a call to Regent’s Square Presbyterian 
Church. He agreed to preach at Aberdeen and, 
after much consultation amongst the students, a 












is name was given in ‘aphall eae aa under i 
obs to Regent’s Square, London.” The bill did its 


was crowded, and Dr. Whyte’s eloquence drew 
_ forth a substantial collection. Soon afterwards 


_ pulpit throne for more than thirty years. The 


piece of pure, true, genuine eloquence I have ever 
_ heard ; the effect produced was electric and eternal.” 
In later life Dr. Nicoll has travelled over most of 
the continent of Europe, but he looks back with 
_ happy memories to his first foreign journey, which 
_ heundertook with Mr. Rust and Mr. McRobbie at the 


age of nineteen. The young men started with 
thirteen pounds apiece, and had made up their minds 


to turn when half the money was spent. They were 
te _ fortunate, to begin with, in their sea voyage from 
_ Aberdeén to Hull, for competition was at its keenest 
between the steamboat companies, and their tickets 
cost only half-a-crown. By staying at the cheapest 


ordinary table d’hdte meal, they managed to get as 
far as Schaffhausen before the diminution ‘of their 


capital obliged them to return. 


Jubilee of Mr. Rust at Arbroath, Dr. Nicoll humor- 





immense letters followed the were “Under Call 


_ work, and on the evening of the sermon the church ~ 


he became colleague to Dr. Candlish at Free St. — 
_ George’s, Edinburgh, which has been his own ~ 


When speaking in December, 1901, at the semi- — 


ously recalled some incidents of that memorable 


_ speech of Dr. Whyte’s which Dr. Nicoll remembers _ 
__ with most admiration was heard in the General — 
ie, Assembly , in 1875. He describes it as “the finest — 


hotels and by substituting a “‘ tea-dinner” for the — 








journey. He tot how on a ee summer aay : 
at Antwerp, after all three had wandered about the _ 
_ whole morning, Mr. Rust, on looking at his guide 


book, informed the others that they had to ascend a 





tower with 998 steps. They firmly refused to — 


ascend it. In the afternoon they went out for a 


walk, and somehow they arrived at the tower. All _ oom 


at once Mr. Rust turned, and fixing stern eyes upon 
them, said, ““ Now, you two, we have got to get to 


the top of that tower.” It was 998 steps up and — oe 


998 steps down, but they had to do it. “ Now,” 


said Dr. Nicoll, “this has blighted my whole life, 


because I have never felt that I could ascend a 
tower again, and who knows what views and mag- 


nificent prospects I have missed.”’ It is currently 


reported that when the three comrades visited 
Waterloo, Mr. Rust made a statement to the effect 


that the best English is spoken at Inverness, where- — 
upon Mr. Nicoll hotly argued that the best English 
accent is to be heard at Aberdeen. The contest 


which énsued must have awakened the echoes of 
that famous battlefield, in fact, one of the dispu- 


tants has always maintained that this was the real 


battle of Waterloo. 
As this chapter completes the record of Dr. 


Nicoll’s life at Aberdeen, I shall add here a few 


personal recollections kindly supplied by the Rev. 
Alexander Rust, M.A. 

“My home was at Aberdeen, and I met Nicoll 
for the first time at the Grammar School. I 
remember that, although he was only fourteen, the 


a English master, Mr. Rattray, used to praise his 
essays warmly. We were in the same year at the — 
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University, but did not become intimate friends . 


till our Free Church College days. We lived in 
the New Town, and every morning used to walk 
to King’s College, through the Spittal, a poor and 
miry district. Our flowing red gowns were some- 
times absent-mindedly allowed to trail as we hurried 
along talking, and by the end of the winter they 
became sadly encrusted with mud. We had to 
reach the University punctually at nine, and if we 
were a minute late, were fined a penny, if more than 
five minutes, sixpence. The door was locked the 
moment that the old clock struck nine ; the infalli- 
bility of that clock was never questioned, and on 
one occasion when it was nearly half an hour fast 


_ the whole class was remorselessly fined. Many of 


us were very young boys to be already University 
students, and one of our chief pleasures was to 
visit each other’s lodgings, and there regale our- 
selves on the contents of hampers which had come 
from home. We also took long walks in the country 
villages round Aberdeen, treating each other to 
draughts of milk at the farms. These walks were 
our only active recreations; I cannot remember 
our joining in games or boating: Truth to tell, 
we worked exceedingly hard, for in those days 
every Aberdeen student believed that the world 
might be conquered, but only by the sternest 
concentration of every energy. 

‘““We spent hours in the reading room off Market 
Street. Nicoll devoted much time to miscellaneous 
reading but although he always managed to come 
out well in his classes, he seemed to us to devote 
amazingly little time to the subjects prescribed. 
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At the Free Church College we had one Professor 


at least who expected us all to work. That was 


Robertson Smith, who was constantly pressing 
us to toil, especially at Hebrew, as he himself had | 
done. I think he was secretly disappointed with 
usall. In the first year, while learning the language, 
we were all fairly on a level, but when essays had 
to be written, Nicoll far outstripped the others. 
I remember how pleased the Professor was with the 
critical and expository work which he handed in 
after a course of lectures on the Psalms. I must 
say nothing of the occasion when we persuaded 
a much esteemed professor to interrupt a course 
of lectures on Church History, on the plea that we 
were working so hard for our Board Examination 
that we could not give them our undivided attention. 

«J first heard Dr. Nicoil preach in Holborn Free 
Church, Aberdeen, during his last session at the 
Divinity Hall. There was a very large attendance, 
for he was already spoken of as a remarkable young 
man, who would some day be a great light of the 
pulpit. After he was settled at Dufftown and I 
had gone as assistant to Fochabers, we arranged 
to meet at least oncea month. Many a talk we had 
in his beautiful Manse, with its pleasant garden. 
An honoured inmate was the cat, ‘Lucifer,’ a 
predecessor of ‘Samuel.’ The winters at Duff- 
town were very stormy, and the sister who kept 
house was one night thrown into consternation 
because the minister and his friend did not return 
from a late meeting at an outlying village. We 
escaped, not without peril, from the blinding snow- 
storm.” 











CHAPTER VY. 


EARLY MINISTRY AT DUFFTOWN. 


is “This work is to succeed. Let us do it in this joyous confi- | 
‘i ~ dence, and then weshallnever grow weary. . . I began young; — ; 
would God I were beginning to-night.”—W.R.N (at Kelso, ES Ww 


oe “The beautiful Banffshire village of Dufftown.” 
APR Me —W.R.N. Life of James Macdonell. 
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HE Free Church of Braemar, with its graceful — 
spire and pleasantly decorated interior, is be 
known to every Highland tourist. Eminent states-_ 
men, soldiers, literary men and preachers have ~ 
- wors It was here 
that Dr. Nicoll, as a student, preached his first — 
sermon; but of text, subject and treatment no record 
- remains. He had already given addresses at the n 
Shuttle Lane Mission, in a poor district of Aberdeen. | : 
Before leaving College, he was a student missionary 
_ for six months at Banchory. At the age of twenty- a 
one he was licensed by the Presbytery of Alford, : 
and his first pulpit engagement was the temporary _ 
. charge of the Free Church in the village of Rayne, 
in Aberdeenshire. : 
Scotland had been roused by the evangelistic : 
work of Moody and Sankey, and Mr. Nicoll con- | 
ducted a Gospel mission which attracted the country — 
people from far and near. One of his heartiest — 
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- supporters was 


Christian workers recognised that the Aberdeen 
Divinity student might yet develop into one of 
Scotland’s foremost preachers. He was called in 
the same year to Rhynie and to Dufftown, Banffshire, 
and at Dufftown he settled in November, 1874. 
This busy little place is a great centre of the distilling 
industry, and it has acquired a less dubious celebrity 


from the fact that it is the birthplace of Lord oe 
-Mount-Stephen and of Sir Donald Stewart. Itisa 
beautiful spot in summer, but in winter the climate __ 


is so severe that there is little temptation to be out 


of doors, and the young minister, who was alone, 
except when his sister came to visit him, spent his | 
leisure in close study and in writing. His first 


pamphlet, “Reasons for Belonging to the Free 
Church,” had a very wide circulation. He wrote 
frequently for Professor Minto, who was then 
Editor of the Examiner, and also contributed 
various papers to quarterly réviews. Several of 
his poems appeared in the Scotsman, and he was 
besides a regular writer for Sir John Leng’s publi- 
cations. He never had the experience of rejection, 
for he was careful to send to each paper only such 
manuscripts as were almost certain to be welcomed. 
From the beginning of his literary career he never 
asked help or introductions from anyone, and he 
has always profoundly disbelieved in the value of 
such assistance. 

For the Christian, Mr. Nicoll wrote a series of 
addresses which were afterwards published under 
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| Mr. Leslie, of Warthill, father-in- 
4 Jaw of Mr. John Murray, the publisher. There was 
a great revival in the district, and experienced 

















Sct, 1877, is as fella — 


not as yet very numerous. The Addresses it con- 


tains are not sermons in the ordinary sense, but are — 


designed for the promotion of religious revival. 
_ An effort has been made to secure some freshness 
in the themes and treatment, but there is no novelty 


in the doctrine taught. Several of the papers have © 
been already published in the Christian, and one— 


or two in other periodicals. These have been 


carefully revised, and the others are printed for 


: the first time.’ The motto of the book was from 
_ Caedmon’s “Cross Lay :”— 


‘Many soul longings 
Have I had in my day; 
Now the hope of my life 
Is that tree of triumph 
Ever to turn to. 
Mighty my will is 
To cleave to the Crucified ; 
My claim for shelter 
Is—right to the Rood.” 


During his three years at Dufftown, Mr. Nicoll — 


was a very active member ofthe School Board. He 
also preached a great deal and became well known 
throughout the north of Scotland. The handsome 
Church Hall of Dufftown is a solid memorial of his 
ministry, and he was more proud of this hall than 
of his literary successes. His library at Dufftown 
was only a microcosm of his present great collection. 
His father gave him some volumes, but the Auchin- 
doir bookman could not bear to part with any of 
his treasures, and when he gave away one copy, 
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the place, was one of the happiest periods of his 
life. He was steadily advancing in reputation, 
both in his own Church and in the wider world of 
literature, and he was able to enjoy occasional 
holidays in London and on the Continent. During 
one of these vacations he first heard Dr. Parker at 
the City Temple, little dreaming then that he was 
destined to be the closest friend and most welcome 
comforter of the great preacher’s lonely old age. 
Recalling this visit in 1888, Dr. Nicoll wrote: 
“Who is the best preacher in London? I have 
been asked this more than once and have declined 
to say. If you must have it, my vote goes for 
Dr. Joseph Parker. I turned in the other Thursday 
and heard a most glowing talk. But death and 
the past were with me. It is nearly fifteen years 
since I first heard Dr. Parker. He preached from 
the words, ‘Another cometh and steppeth in 
before me,’ and then he was younger than ever 


-he can have been before. 


‘We looked into ane anither’s een 
Triumphing o’er grey Time!’ 


“But now, though the heart is young, the body is | 


growing old. All things continue as they were. 
The audience renews itself in long-haired students, 
hopeful young ministers, maidens of tuneful throat— 
but Time flows up into the pulpit.” 


45° 


ook care to purchase another as quickly as possible on 
_ for his own shelves. Mr. Nicoll’s ministry at 
-Dufftown, notwithstanding the great solitude of — 
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CHAPTER VI. 


SETTLEMENT AT KELSO. 


* Kelso, the most beautiful, if not the most romantic, village 
cotland.”’—Siy Walter Scott. 
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the summer of 1877, Mr. Nicoll received a 
unanimous invitation to the pastorate of 
Iso Free Church. A vacancy had arisen through 
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ange Free Church, a near neighbour of Mayfield. 
- Kelso was Dr. Bonar’s first pastorate, and he held | 
it for close on thirty years. He loved the beautiful 
riverside town, with its ruined abbey, built by 
David, the “Sair Saint,” and its “Old Castle ” 
overhanging the Teviot. A few mouldering stones 
and grassy mounds are all that remains of the once 

- famous Roxburgh Castle, where fierce fights were 
waged in the days of Bruce. There are few lovelier 
46 








Kelso Bridge. The present writer, as a native of - 


Kelso, may Setape be pardoned for quoting a ie 7 


classical page from the Autobiography of Sir Walter 


Scott, who spent part of his childhood here, in the __ 
‘home of his aunt, Miss Janet Scott. “To this 
period I can trace distinctly the awaking of that 
delightful feeling for the beauties of natural objects 


which has never since deserted me. The neigh- 
bourhood of Kelso is eminently calculated to 


awaken these ideas. It presents objects, not only 
grand in themselves, but venerable from their _ 


association. The meeting of two superb rivers, 
the Tweed and the Teviot, both renowned in song— | 


the ruins of an ancient Abbey—the more distant _ 
vestiges of Roxburgh Castle, the modern mansion 


of Fleurs, which is so situated as to combine the 
ideas of ancient baronial grandeur with those of 
modern taste—are in themselves objects of the first © 
class : yet are so mixed, united and melted among 
a thousand other beauties of a less prominent 
description, that they harmonise into one general 
picture, and please rather by unison than by con- 
cord. I believe I have written unintelligibly upon 
this subject, but it is fitter for the pencil than the 
pen. The romantic feelings which I have described 
as predominating in my mind, naturally rested. 
upon and associated themselves with these grand 
features of the landscape around me; and the 
historical incidents or traditional legends connected 
with many of them, gave to my admiration a sort 
of intense impression of reverence, which at times 
made my heart feel too big for its bosom. From 
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this time the love of natural beauty, more especially 
when combined with ancient ruins, or remains of 
our fathers’ piety or splendour, became with me an 
insatiable passion, which if circumstances had 
permitted, I would willingly have gratified by 
travelling over half the globe.” 

The Border town had another poet besides the 
Wizard of the North. In Kelso Free Church Manse 
Dr. Bonar wrote many of those hymns which are 
now the possession of the universal Church. He 
was early at his desk in the morning and the light 
burned late in his study window. Almost every 
year he published a new book, and he carried on 
an immense correspondence with writers in all parts 
of the world. Dr. Bonar had many friends in the 
Evangelical section of the Church of England. He 
was a man of powerful physique and resolute will, 
entirely free from the nervousness which is so com- 
mon a characteristic of the literary temperament. 
Some of his finest hymns were written in the railway 
carriage and at the fireside, and, strangely enough, 
these were the productions which he valued least. 
Several of them were printed as leaflets to be sung 
by the Sunday School scholars of Kelso, others 
were used to fill up vacant spaces in his Quarterly 
Journal of Prophecy. Dr. Bonar’s celebrity shed 
a lustre over the town. His personality was as 
conspicuous in its way as the solemn pile of the 
Abbey, or the tall spire of the Free Church rising 
above the grey roofs of Roxburgh Street. The 
grand-looking old man with his deep blue eyes, 
white hair, eagle glance and stately bearing, was 
to the end of his life welcomed back with pride and 
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_ affection to the scene of his early ministry. Mr. 
Stuart was also a preacher of conspicuous ability, 
and the congregation who had “sat under” two 
such men naturally looked out for a successor worthy 
to follow in their footsteps. 

A call was sent to the Rev. John Watson, then 
minister of Logiealmond, a village destined to be 
famed the world over as “ Drumtochty.” But 
the negotiations fell through, and the attention of 
the Church was turned to the minister of Dufftown, 
whose “Calls to Christ” had been enthusiast- 
ically praised by Professor Henry Drummond in the 
Daily Review, by Dr. Parker in the Fountain, and 
by Mr. Spurgeon in the Sword and Trowel. 

Mr. Nicoll’s first Sunday in the spring of 1877 
was a memorable day for Kelso. The freshness, 
originality and charm of his preaching came as a 
revelation to the people. In May a church meeting 

’ was held, at which a unanimous invitation was 
sent to him. The elder who proposed the resolution 
dwelt especially on his “quiet and unassuming 
deportment, his great gifts, his earnestness, his 
freshness and fulness in preaching the Gospel.” 
A recent article of his in the British and Foreign 
Evangelical Review was quoted and praised. The 
subject was ‘“Extempore Preachers—Beecher, 
Parker, Spurgeon and Talmage.” “Mr. Nicoll,” 
said the speaker, “is himself one of the most 
promising of our younger preachers. Dr. Parker 
has described his ‘Calls to Christ’ as a model of 
Christian expostulation and pleading.” 

The call was signed by 307 members and sixty- 
five adherents. Early in August at a special church 
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2 “meeting in the new School Hall, Mr. Nicoll’s accep- 






tance was announced. His friends in Dufftown 


had reluctantly, and after many appeals, consented 


to let him go. The delegates from Kelso pleaded 
their cause before the Presbytery with earnestness 
and eloquence, and were delighted to hear the high 
testimony borne to his spirituality, talents and 
pastoral success. 

Mr. Nicoll said, in the course of his reply: “I 
cannot be too conscious that increased influence 
brings increased responsibility, and I do not bear 
responsibility lightly. Any man might shrink 
from following such ministers as those who have 
occupied the pulpit of Kelso Free Church.” He 
spoke of the strength of the tie which united him 
to his present congregation, amongst whom he 
numbered some of his dearest friends. 

Mr. Nicoll’s induction took place in September, 
and a soirée was held in the Corn Exchange. 
Next to the newly elected minister, the most inter- 
esting man on the platform was his father, the 
Rev. Harry Nicoll, who, be it said in passing, had 
by no means approved of the removal to Kelso. 
His idea was that at Dufftown his son would enjoy 
a life of quiet happiness, with plenty of time for 
study and few distractions from the outside world. 
The Corn Exchange is the largest building in Kelso, 
and it is here that county balls and political meetings 
take place. Lord Salisbury and Lord Rosebery 
have both spoken from its platform. 

On this evening it was crowded, for members 
of other denominations joined in congratulating 
the Free Church people on their good fortune in 








securing so brilliant a ert Mr. Peter te Hike 


who afterwards became Mr. Nicoll’s brother-in-law, 


presented on behalf of the ladies a pulpit gown, 


Bible and Psalm book. The event of the evening 
was Mr. Nicoll’s speech in returning thanks. 

“TI am most loyally attached,” he said, ‘‘ to the 
evangelical traditions and principles of the Free 
Church of Scotland. I heartily love them, and to 
the best of my power I shall assert, maintain and 
defend them.” He asked not only for the sympathy 
of his people, but for the expression of it. “It 
would be a good thing,” he added, “if those who 
cherish a cordial affection for each other would at 
times reveal it. Weall need others’ encouragement, 


and I ask it of you.”” The address closed with two. 


verses from John Wesley’s Watchnight hymn : 


“Oh, that each in the day 
Of His coming may say: 
I have fought my way through, 
I have finished the work Thou didst give me to do. 


“Oh, that each from his Lord 
May receive the glad word ; 
‘Well and faithfully done, 
Enter into My joy and sit down on My throne.’ ”’ 


Principal Brown, of Aberdeen, introduced Mr. 
Nicoll on the following Sunday. He praised his 
work as a Divinity student and referred to the 
grasp and vigour of thought and language which 
had been shown in his work for the Free Church 
College. 

*T noticed in him,” said Principal Brown, “ an 
admirable discrimination, and a readiness which 
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made him always sooner done than the rest of the 
students, and yet always better done. He stood 
alone among all the other students throughout his 
course in general comprehension, vigour, intelligence 
and force of character. I noticed also his extraordin- 
ary acquaintance with literature in each of its varied 
branches, an acquaintance such as I have not found in 
any other young man, and very seldom in anybody.” 

Mr. Nicoll preached his first sermon -at Kelso in 
the afternoon from the words, ‘‘ We are labourers 
together with God.” 





CHAPTER VII. 


KELSO MINISTRY, 1877—1885. 





“J found there plenty of work, pienty of workmen, and plenty of 
sympathy—zealous elders, zealous teachers and zealous friends,”’ 
—Dy. Horatius Bonar, on his Kelso Ministry. 


OR a town of five thousand inhabitants, Kelso 


is remarkably well provided with churches. * 


At the time of Mr. Nicoll’s settlement, there were 
two Established, two Free, and two United Pres- 
byterian places of worship, while the Episcopalians, 
Roman Catholics, Baptists, and Plymouth Brethren 
were also represented. The membership was drawn 
in each instance, not only from the town, but from 
the out-lying farm-places. The streets of Kelso 
open out in all directions upon a rich and fertile 
country. One road, passing lonely cottages and 
farms, climbs towards Yetholm and the Cheviot 
Hills. Another winding and shaded highway runs 
by the riverside towards Berwick and goes past 
Sprouston village, which then had as its parish 
minister Mr. Robertson. (brother of Dr. Robertson, 
of Whittingehame), who was aman of wide culture 
and of the highest ability. Between him and the 
newly settled Free Church Minister of Kelso a 


‘ warm friendship grew up. Yet another of these 
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James Thomson, the poet of ‘“‘ The Seasons,” and 
a fourth skirts the walls of the Floors Castle estate, 
beyond which lie many scattered hamlets. The 
visiting of the more distant members is no small 
part of the minister’s duties, and Mr. Nicoll, like 


his brethren of the other churches, might often 


be seen driving back in a dog-cart on winter evenings, 
after conducting service in a farm-house six or seven 
miles away. These visits were much appreciated, 
especially at a time of year when it was impossible 
for families to come regularly to church. 

Kelso was proud of its Dialectic Society and Mr. 


Nicoll was elected president. In March, 1878, he 


read a paper on “George Eliot.” His first lecture, 
delivered in January to the Mutual Improvement 


; Society, had for its subject, ‘“‘Footfalls on the 


Boundary of another World: Ghosts, Dreams 
and Spiritualism.” In this spring he became 
Moderator of the Presbytery and took an active 
part in its business. The atmosphere of ecclesias- 
tical courts, however, even of the highest of all, 


the General Assembly, was never really congenial 


to him, and he would cheerfully have left Dr. Dow- 
biggin to the enjoyment of his clerkly labours, if only 
he might talk with Rabbi Saunderson over the study 
fire. The Presbytery records mention that Mr. 
Nicoll proposed the name of the Rev. James Hood 
Wilson, minister of the Barclay Church, Edinburgh, 
as the successor to Dr. Duff in the Chair of Evan- 


gelistic Theology. On another occasion he moved 


an overture to the General Assembly condemning 
several of the books appointed for study under the 
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rural walks takes us to Ednam, the birthplace of © 
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4 Bible Class, which met on Sunday evenings, and — 





Welfare of Youth scheme. He had formed a large 


he intended at first to prepare his young people for 


the examinations lately prescribed by the General | 


Assembly, and warmly supported then, as always, 
by Dr. Alexander Whyte. Mr. Nicoll complained 
that the plan of study included no book on practical 
religion or the principles of the Church, and that 
no distinction was drawn between students and 
those who had not received a higher education. 
Such works as Dean Plumptre’s ‘“‘ Epistle of James ”’ 
and Paley’s “‘ Evidences’ were, he thought, quite 
beyond the reach of Bible Classes. He suggested 
that Hodge’s “Way of Life,” or even “The Pil- 
grim’s Progress,” should be adopted by the Com- 
mittee. 

This little incident is worth mentioning as 
a proof of Mr. Nicoll’s interest in his younger 
members. He was remarkably successful as a 
preacher to children, and was always welcome in 
the Sunday School. But those who looked up to 
him with most confidence and admiration were the 
young men just entering on life, who received from 
his preaching, and still more from his private 
counsels, an intellectual and spiritual quickening 
which often transformed their whole career. Un- 
like his father in the remote Highland library, Mr. 
Nicoll was always ready to lend books, and would 
spend hours talking with young people over their 
studies, and stirring up their interest in the best 
authors. Many received from him an education 
in English literature more valuable than any college 


could have supplied. As regards his preaching 
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there was a general agreement that he must some 
day fill a much larger sphere. A shiver passed 
over the congregation on Sunday morning if it was 
suspected that a ‘“‘deputation” were ensconced in 
one of the back pews. Nothing is more dreaded 
in a country church where the minister is popular, 
eloquent and beloved, than the arrival of two or 
three mysterious gentlemen, who «come like 
shadows, so depart,’’ and whose purpose is darkly 
surmised. With mingled delight and anxiety the 
Kelso Free Church folk read that their minister had 
been preaching at Free St. George’s, Edinburgh, 
or at the City Temple; or conducting services in 
the Salle Evangélique at the Paris Exhibition. 
They were right in believing that preaching so original 
must find many admirers in the wider world, but 
their best safeguard was in Mr. Nicoll’s own prefer- 
ence for the lot of acountry minister, which allowed 
him at least some hope of carrying out his literary 
dreams. He had no ambition to shine as a popular 
orator, or to preside over a huge City charge. Rather 
he would have shrunk from a career out of which 
literature must inevitably be banished. Like his 
poet-predecessor, Dr. Bonar, he made time for 
writing even at the busiest seasons. In the summer 
of 1878 he contributed an article on ‘‘ The Yale 
Lectures on Preaching ”’ to the British and Foreign 
Evangelical Review. Dr. Parker wrote of this in the 
Fountain : 

“We have been greatly pleased with an article 
by the Rev. W. R. Nicoll on ‘The Yale Lectures.’ 
In this matter of preaching Mr. Nicoll is a man 
after our own heart. The criticism is frank, 
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sincere, and robust, while the temper is most 
sympathetic and appreciative. Mr. Nicoll is 
thoroughly acquainted with his subject from end to 
end: not a loose sentence is allowed to escape his 
pen, and the tone of solemnity is not at all lowered 
by vivid personalities, which are too just and hon- 
ourable to be either prejudiced or bitter.” 

An event of deepest interest to the town was Mr. 
Nicoll’s marriage, which took place in August, 1878. 
The following is the announcement in the local 
papers. “At 6, Melville. Street, Edinburgh, on 
the 21st inst., by the Rev. H. Nicoll, M.A., Auch- 
indoir, assisted by the Rev. A. M. Craig, M.A., 
Sprouston, the Kev. -W. R. Nicoll, | M.A,; 
Free Church, Kelso, to Isa, only child of the late 
‘Peter Dunlop, Esq., Strathmuir, Berwickshire.” _ 

The bride was known and loved by Kelso people, 
amongst whom she had lived from early girlhood. 
She was twenty at the time of her wedding, and was 
already a Sunday School teacher and a welcome 
guest in the homes of the poor and suffering. The 
many friends in both the Free Churches who had 
watched her growing beauty, and who knew the rare 
sweetness of her disposition, rejoiced over this 
auspicious union, for they felt that Mrs. Nicoll 
possessed the ideal qualifications of a minister’s 
wife. Her highly trained musical gifts were cheer- 
fully placed at the disposal of the church, and in all 
respects she was a perfect helpmeet to her husband. 

Something must be said in this chapter with 
regard to Mr. Nicoll’s literary activities while at 
Kelso. In 1879 he became literary adviser to 
Messrs. Macniven and Wallace, a firm of Edin- 
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burgh publishers. He edited for them the “ House- 


hold Library of Exposition,” which included 
volumes from such eminent writers as Dr. Marcus 
Dods, Dr. Maclaren, and Dr. Oswald Dykes. 
‘Songs of Rest,” a dainty little anthology of re- 
ligious verse, appeared about the same time. It 
contained one poem by Mr. Nicoll’s sister Eliza, who 
had died in 1873, before he went to Dufftown. 
This is a tender and consoling elegy on the death 


_. of a child, with the title, ‘‘For of such is the King- 


dom of Heaven.’ Other books which Dr. Nicoll 


- wrote at Kelso were, ‘‘The Lamb of God: Studies 


in the writings of St. John” (1880), and “ The In- 
carnate Saviour: a Life of Jesus Christ”? (1881). 
The latter work was re-issued some years ago and 
has lately been translated into Japanese. A copy 
was handsomely bound for presentation to the 
Prince Imperial of Japan. Mr. Nicoll was also the 
authorof a book on Tennyson which appeared 
under the penname ‘Walter E. Wace.” Mr. 
Francis T. Palgrave referred to it in his article on 
Tennyson in ““Chambers’ Encyclopedia.” 

Mr. Nicoll’s first London enterprise was the 
editing for Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein and Co. of a 
homiletic magazine, the Contemporary Pulpit. 
This little monthly publication, which lived for ten 
years, contained sermons and outlines from the 
leading preachers of the day. 

It was in 1884 that he first entered into relations 
with Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, of 27, Pater- 
noster Row, London, with whom he has ever since 
been so closely associated. He had offered the firm 
a series of volumes, to be edited by him under the 
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i. B eheri heading, “ The Clerical Library.” It was. 
is accepted and proved very successful. Mr. Stoughton 

visited Kelso, spent a day or two at the Manse, and 
_ proposed that Mr. Nicoll should undertake the 
editorship of the Expositor. This was a theological 
Magazine published monthly at a shilling, and 
_ numbering amongst its readers clergy and ministers 
of all the Churches. Mr. Nicoll, as editor, was 
brought for the first time into connection with the 
Church of England, and soon gathered around him 
a staff which included many Anglican scholars. 
He visited the venerable Franz Delitzsch at Leipzig, | 
and the brilliant Wellhausen at Greifswald. One of his _ 
earliest foreign friends was the great Kuenen, whom 
he met on his first visit to Leyden. Dr. Nicoll has 
now edited the Expositor for nearly twenty years. 

During his Kelso ministry he made several 

journeys to the remoter parts of Europe, visiting 
in one year Denmark and Sweden, in another 
Bohemia, and in a third Cracow and Warsaw. 
Amongst home holidays were his trip to Ireland 
and his first exploration of the Bronté country. 
In 1882 he took part in the National Sunday School 
Teachers’ Convention at Kilmarnock, and read a . 
paper on “The Teachers’ Library,” the first of a long 
series of suggestive articles on the choice and right 
use of books by various classes of Christian workers. 
The Christian Leader, then the most influential 
religious newspaper in the north, wrote, ‘‘ Perhaps 
there is not another man in Scotland who could 
have executed this piece of work so well as the gifted 
occupant of that historic pulpit on the Border in 
which Dr. Horatius Bonar first ministered.” 
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In the leading Free Church pulpits of Edinburgh 
Mr. Nicoll preached from time to time, especially at 
Viewforth, for his friend the Rev. John Morgan, and 
at St. George’s for Dr. Whyte. Wherever he went 
there was always a crowded congregation, for a 
wide public had learned to appreciate the rare and 
remarkable qualities of his preaching. His lecture 
on John Bunyan, delivered at St. George’s, belonged 
to a series called, ‘‘ The Evangelical Succession Lec- 
tures,” which were afterwards published in a volume. 

Every winter one lecture at least was expected 
by the Dialectic Society of Kelso. The subjects 
chosen were either travel-sketches or literary 
appreciations. On one occasion Mr. Nicoll lectured 
on “‘ Reading and Speaking.” He said that reading 
must, as a rule, be miscellaneous, but advised 
everyone to have a deeper knowledge in one par- 
ticular subject than in others. If he had to begin 
life over again, he should strive to master botany 
and geology. As an example of the miscellaneous 
public work which falls to the pastor of a country | 
charge, I may mention that Mr. Nicoll was elected 
a member of the Committee which organised the 
town band. 

The year 1885 was in several respects one of the 
saddest in Mr. Nicoll’s life. On January 29th his 
only brother, Mr. Henry J. Nicoll, died of consump- 
tion at the Kelso Manse. 

Mr. Henry Nicoll was a man of the highest 
ability, and although only twenty-seven, had done 
much valuable literary work. He had less of the 
Celtic poetry than other members of his family, 
but was a typical Aberdonian, a man of strong, 
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vigorous intellect, with a lucid, masculine style. 
After leaving the University he spent a short time _ 
in the study of medicine. The bent of his mind, 
however, was irresistibly towards literature, and 
his acquaintance with the rich stores of his father’s 
library was not less intimate and exact than that 
of his elder brother. At the timé of his death he 
was editor of the Aberdeen Evening Gazette, the 
evening paper published from the office of the Free 
Press. The writer of the memorial tribute in the 
great northern daily said: ‘‘ We have never met 
a man of his years who had read so much, and to 
such good purpose, in nearly all departments of 
literature. . . Along with his elder brother 
he had projected a work in five volumes on ‘ English 
Literature in the Victorian Era,’ for which large 
materials had been collected.” Besides his share 
in this important scheme, which Dr. Nicoll projected 
at Kelso, and to which he devoted much of his 
leisure, the young Aberdeen editor had written 
six books, several of which are still selling. The 
titles only can be mentioned here :—‘“‘ Great Scholars,” 
“Great Orators,” “A popular life of Thomas 
Carlyle,’ ‘“‘Great Movements and Men who 
affected them,” “‘C Sonnets by C Authors,” and 
most important of all, “Landmarks of English 
Literature,” which, in the opinion of some of the 
most competent critics, is the best short history 
of our literature in existence. 

In the winter of 1884, acting on medical advice, 
Mr. Henry Nicoll gave up work and left Aberdeen 
for a long rest in his brother’s house. Symptoms 
of the malady which had carried off his mother and 
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sister had shown themselves in his constitution, 
but it was hoped that perfect quiet and the more 
genial climate of the south might ward off the 
threatening peril. This hope speedily flickered 


out, for the change to Kelso brought little benefit, 


and after a slight temporary rally, the end came. 
The aged father travelled from Lumsden in the 
dead of winter to bid his son farewell. The mind 
of the dying man remained unclouded to the last, 
and on the day of his death he talked with interest 
and cheerfulness of the newly published “Life of 
George Eliot,” a copy of which had arrived at the 
Manse. 

Months passed on, and in June Mr. Nicoll, accom- 
pained by his friend, the Rev. Alexander Rust, of 
Arbroath, set out for a tour in Norway. They 
arrived at Christiania before the beginning of the 
season, when the hotel was being redrained in antici- 
pation of the crowded months. Bad smells were 
éverywhere and Mr. Nicoll caught typhoid. Before 
the fever developed, his companion was summoned 
home, owing to the illness of a relative, and the two | 
returned together. This change of plan was 
fortunate, as otherwise the patient would have been 
laid up in some remote Norwegian village, far from 
medical or nursing aid, under conditions in which 
recovery would have been impossible. As it was, 
he lay dangerously ill for some weeks at Kelso, 
and his restoration was slow and difficult. In the 
autumn he resumed work, and in November the 
ladies of the congregation, at a meeting held in the 
vestry, presented him with a handsome pulpit 
gown, and a beautifully bound copy of the Authorised 
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“as a token of their love and esteem for him as — 
their pastor, and thankfulness for his recovery 
from recent illness.” 

Unhappily Mr. Nicoll was in no condition to 
carry out a winter’s pulpit work. Pneumonia 
supervened, and the Edinburgh specialists who 
were consulted gave a very grave report. He had 
always suffered from weakness of one lung, but 
now consolidation had set in, and there seemed too 
much reason to fear that. the haunting disease of 
his family had marked him also as a victim. The 
effect of a warmer climate must be tried immediately, 
and in the middle of December Mr. Nicoll intimated 
to the Kirk Session his intention of resigning his 
charge. A touching letter from him was read at 
the Presbytery meeting on January 5th, 1886. 

“Tt is with much regret,” he wrote, «that lamcon- 
strained to place the resignation of my charge at 
Kelso in the hands of the Presbytery. The medical 
certificates accompanying will explain the circum-— 
stances in which Iam placed. An attack of typhoid 
fever, from which I partially rallied, was followed 
by pleuritic symptoms which led to great pros- 
tration. I was counselled by my medical advisers 
to resign my charge and abstain for a lengthened 
period from ministerial work. . . The shortest 
period named was two years. Considering that 
T have been already about six months absent, I 
should not have thought of asking my congregation 
to wait so long, even had I been certain of being 
able to serve them then. But it is very doubtful © 
whether at any future period I should be able to do 
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the full work of such a charge. In these circum- 
stances, looking to the interests of my people, 
and to the necessity for my removing soon to a milder 
climate, and after the most careful and prayerful 
deliberation and consultation, it seems that no 
alternative is left to me but the resignation of my 
charge. It is a consolation to me, in the midst 
of many painful and anxious thoughts, that I 
leave the congregation in a prosperous state and 
thoroughly united, and it will be my constant 
prayer that they may soon be guided to the choice 
of a faithful minister.” 

With the deepest sorrow and reluctance Presbytery 
and congregation accepted Mr. Nicoll’s resignation. 
He was far too ill to bear the strain of a public 
farewell, and a written address was presented to 
him at his house. I make the following extract 
from it :— 

“Tf it had been the opinion of your medical 
advisers that rest from work for some months 
would restore your health and strength, we should 
cheerfully have submitted to such a long-continued 
inconvenience, in the hope of still retaining you 
as our minister. But as their opinion is adverse 
to this hope, we are obliged most reluctantly to 
acquiesce in the resolution you have been led to 
take. . . The relations between you and us 
have always been of the most cordial nature. 
Under your superintendence all departments of 
congregational work have been maintained in 
efficiency, and the outward prosperity of the church 
has been unbroken. . . You are in the meantime 
deprived of the privilege of preaching with tongue 
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are pleased to think you can still be eminently 
useful to the Church of Christ by the exercise of © 
those literary gifts which have already made your 
“name so widely known.” 


On Sunday, January 17th, the Rev. D. Iverach, of 4 


Nenthorn, occupied the Free Church pulpit and 
declared the charge vacant. His words with 


regard to Mr. Nicoll were so true and so felicitously 


expressed that they may fitly close this chapter. — 


“We feel that we have lost the most brilliant | 
member of our Presbytery. . . He seemed to 
have a special power of attracting and captivating == 
young people, and over them he had, as you are 


¥ 


aware, an extraordinary influence. His heart was 


in his pulpit work. Nothing, I think, grieved him ~ if ct 


more than the suggestion that it would be for his 


good to get out of the atmosphere of ecclesiastical 


life in order to make his literary work ‘a decided 


success.’ Had it been a matter of choice with him, 
he would not have hesitated one moment in laying 
aside his literary work. It was to him a recreation, 
his pulpit work was his life work.” 
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«Ordered South.’’—R. L. Stevenson. 


T was with deep regret that Mr. and Mrs. Nicoll, . 


with their two little children, left the home 
at Kelso, the pleasant, southward-facing Manse, 
where purple clematis twined around the porch, and 
fruit ripened on the sunny garden wall. The 
winter months were spent at Dawlish, on the coast 
of Devon, and as strength slowly returned, Mr. 
Nicoll’s thoughts began to turn towards London, 
and his untiring industry planned out a career in 
the world of letters. Robert Louis Stevenson has 
given us a mournful picture of the invalid who finds 
himself cut off from the busy life of men, and left 
to slumber out his days on the Mediterranean 
shores. ‘‘ He recognises with his intelligence that 


‘this and that thing is beautiful, while in his heart 


of hearts he has to confess that it is not beautiful 


for him. It is in vain that he spurs his discouraged 


spirit ; in vain that he chooses out points of view 
and stands there, looking with all his eyes and waiting 
for some return of the pleasure that he remembers 
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in other days, as the sick folk may have waited the 
coming of the angel at the pool of Bethesda. He 
is like an enthusiast leading about with him a 
stolid, indifferent tourist. There is some one by 
who is out of sympathy with the scene, and is not 
moved up to the measure of the occasion, and that 
some one is himself. The world is disenchanted 
for him. He seems to himself to touch things 
with muffled hands and to see them through a 
veil. . . He cannot recognise that this phleg- 
matic and unimpressionable body with which he 
now goes burdened, is the same that he knew here- 
tofore so quick and delicate and alive.” 

For the worst part of this experience there is 
no parallel in Mr. Nicoll’s year of illness. He was 
never quite out of the working world. From the 
beloved task of preaching he was indeed completely 
shut off, but he found some consolation in. his 
literary projects, and especially in his editorship of 
the Expositor, which kept him in touch with the 
chief religious writers of the time. Yet perhaps 
we may trace the note of personal recollection in 
a leading article he wrote in December, 1887, 
under the title “Ordered South.” “Very early 
in life Mr. Stevenson was ‘ordered south.’ What 
that means, the difference it makes, we need not 
explain. Spitting a little blood, that may change 
for us the face of earth and sky. The remote 
horizon of seventy is replaced by near and nearing 
walls. How will this be taken by a high young 
heart ? Mr. Stevenson’s books are the answer to 
that question. . . To realise that one is fallen 
out of the race when as yet hardly in it—to feel 
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tn the shadow of the prison house upon us in youth— 
that is hard. But if it must be so, the natural 


escape is stoicism, as real as it can be made. The 
ambition is to be fearless and gentle under the 
condemnation, to accept the sentence silently, to 
look for the stars that come out when the sun is down 
and the west faded. It is to make little, to make 
nothing of one’s self, to put one’s self out already 
from the activities of humanity.” 

It is a wonderful fact that the very men who have 
seemed for a little while “‘ put out from the activities 


_ of humanity,” are those who have done the world’s 
greatest work. The invalids «ordered south” 


have become the Empire-builders, the poets, the 
missionaries, the inspirers and leaders of their 
race. “It is not altogether ill with the invalid 
after all. . . Life is carried forward beyond 


life, and a vista kept open for the eyes of hope, 


even when his hands grope already on the face of 
the impassable.” ; 

Coming to London in the spring of 1886, Mr. 
Nicoll consulted Sir Andrew Clark and Dr. Lauder 
Brunton, and was ordered by these eminent specialists 


to spend the summer in the Engadine. He lived 


for several months in Montague Place, Russell 
Square, and after a holiday at Pontresina, returned 
in September with wonderful courage and energy, 
to start the British Weekly. 

The circumstances under which the new weekly 


journal was founded may be here briefly recalled. 


Seventeen years ago when Mr. Nicoll came to 
London, the old British Quarterly, which had been 
ably edited by Dr. Henry Allon, was almost dead. 












: a The. Seaton, once as ree as 2,500 copies, ee iu 
rh ‘sunk to 500, and it was evident that it could not 


be carried on much longer. Messrs. Hodder and 


at two shillings, and they offered Mr. Nicoll the 


editorship. Their idea was that the new periodical  —_— 


should no longer be exclusively Congregational, 
but should represent all the Nonconformist Churches. 


Dr. Allon was willing to agree to this proposal, 


but others objected on the ground that the magazine 
had always been Congregationalist and should 
remain so. The British Quarterly was therefore 
amalgamated with a magazine called the Congre- 
gationalist, and their successor, the Congregational 
Review, had only a short existence. Messrs. Hodder 


and Stoughton after careful consideration, decided 


to start the British Weekly under Mr. Nicoll’s 
editorship, the name being suggested by the 
British Quarterly. 

From the first they left the editor an absolutely 
free hand, confining themselves, as Dr. Nicoll 
writes, to “using their great business enterprise 
and energy to advance the paper. Everything 
else has been left to the editor. That has been 
so from the beginning until now.” 

Dr. Nicoll resolved from the first that the new 
“journal of social and Christian progress”? should 
not represent any official party, or take official 

advice, but that it should be in all respects inde- 
pendent. It is interesting now to look back on his 
first leading article, on “‘ The Creed and the Hope 
of Progress,” which appeared on November 5th, 
1886. ‘‘ The creed we shall seek to expound in 
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this journal,” he writes, ‘‘ will be that of progress, 
and while independent of every sect or party, we 
shall aim at the ends of what is known as advanced 
Liberalism. We are believers in progress, because 
we are believers in the advancing reign of Christ. 
To His appearing and to the work He planned and 
did, we trace all that marks the superiority of the 
new world to the old, and all that is pregnant with 
growth and improvement yet to come. His day 
has only dawned, and great as has been the influence 
on human happiness of the principles of Christianity, 
we believe that from these principles will yet arise 
almost unlimited developments even for the phy- 
sical life of man.’ In the same article, while advo- 
cating a strongly Libéral creed, Dr. Nicoll urged 
that “nothing could be more sterile or more dis- 
heartening than the idea of going to the country 
with Home Rule and Mr. Gladstone’s four points.” 

Another characteristic of the British Weekly 
from the beginning was the religious leading article. 
The editor had always thought that religious papers 
did not give enough direct religious instruction, 
and he determined that his own articles should not 
be devoted mainly to ecclesiastical, political or 
literary matters, but to religion. For the first 
three years of the paper, every leader was from his 
own pen, and the lowest number written by him 
during any year has been forty-one out of fifty-two. 
He also hoped to do much in the way of uniting 
religion with literature, for he felt that ‘‘ the Noncon- 
formists had too long behaved as exiles from the 
world of culture.” 

Amongst the leading articles in the first year the 
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A following typical subjects may be quoted. “ The 
_ Nonconformist Invasion of Oxford,” ‘A Plea 
for Poor Gentlemen of Christ,” ‘‘ The Influence 
of Scepticism on Character,” ‘‘ Why Temperance 
Reformers shouid ask for the Direct Veto,” 
“ The Redemption of the Evening,” ‘‘ What can 
Books do for us ?” “ Spurgeonism,” “‘ Life without 
Clocks and Watches.” 

Dr. Nicoll’s earliest helpers on the British Weekly 
were Professor Marcus Dods; Principal Edwards. 
of Aberystwith; Miss Edith Simcox, a brilliant 
reviewer of the Academy; Mr. A. W. W. Dale 
(now Principal Dale, of Liverpool) and Professor 
Henry Drummond. 

While planning his first number, he had con- 
ceived the happy idea of taking a census of the 
worshippers at the two principal services in. the 
churches and chapels of London. Major Colquhoun, 
of Lyons, who had presided over a similar though 
much smaller census at Glasgow, was entrusted with 
the superintendence of this gigantic task, and 
the enumeration was made simultaneously on 
Sunday, October 24th, 1886. Several thousands 
of people were engaged in the work, and the 
magnitude of their labours may be guessed from 
the fact that the Daily News has spent many 
months and a great sum of money on its census of 
the present year. The only independent work of the 
same description which had been undertaken in 
London previous to 1886 was a census of the City 
Churches made by the St. James’s Gazette in 1881. 
The British Weekly returns were published by instal- 
ments and were afterwards re-issued in a volume. 
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pias They showed that out of a population of 4,000,000 
about 870,000 persons had attended a place of 


worship on that particular Sunday. © Be ioe 

A strong attempt was made to dispute the 
accuracy of the figures; angry correspondence 
flowed in, but the attacks completely broke down. 
In not a single case was any charge of incorrectness 
substantiated. Mr. Gladstone was one of those 


who acknowledged the value of the census. He 
wrote: ‘‘ As one of the public Mr. Gladstone feels 


_ very much indebted to the Editor, especially in 


the present very defective state of our information — 
as to the religious census of London.” 


Of the first number of the paper the Editor says : 
“The circulation was fair but not large. I think 
I must have heard at one time or another from every 
human being who bought the first number. My 
friends maintained a kindly but ominous silence. 
From only two of them did I receive words of 
encouragement, which they may have forgotten, 


but which I do not forget. _The writers were Dr. 


Stalker and Principal Edwards, and they remained 
among the kindest and truest friends.” 

Other attractions of these first numbers were 
the New Literary Anecdotes, which included 
unpublished matter relating to the Brontés, George 
Eliot and other authors. The first serial was 
contributed by Miss Sarah Doudney. The fourth 
number contained a striking article by Professor 
Drummond on Irish Affairs, which was mentioned, 
with a kindly reference to the paper, by Lord 
Aberdeen at Glasgow. In the same issue a dis- 
cussion was started on the burning question of the 
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Palace?” Pastor Cuff and Dr. H. Grattan Guinness | 


were among the contributors. In the fifth week 


Mr. Thomas Raleigh, M.P., wrote a very able paper 


n “Christianity and Polites” Professor Drum- 
mond followed in the sixth with a second article 
entitled, “‘ Liberalism, the Christianity of Politics.” 

Dr. Nicoll says of Drummond, “He had the 
makings of an excellent journalist, but he disliked 


committing himself, and was averse to contro- 
versy. He was only partially in sympathy with 
the line taken by the paper, and it was his generosity | 


of heart more than anything else which induced 
him to contribute at the time. He was a very 


earnest Home Ruler, and though he took much — 


pains with his writing, he had the journalistic 
faculty of being able swiftly to state a case in strong 
and lucid English. And he said to me more than 
once that if he could make sure of effectually 
disguising his name, it was a pleasure and refresh- 
ment to him to find vent for his opinions in jour- 
nalism.” 

Letters of sympathy and encouragement soon 
began to arrive from unknown correspondents 
‘‘and there has never been a single day,” Dr. 
Nicoll says, “‘ when friendly letters written from 
pure kindness of heart have not come to me from 
all parts of the world.” 

Next to the editor himself the most steady and 
regular contributor was Dr. Marcus Dods, who 
has been closely associated from their foundation 
with most of Dr. Nicoll’s publications—the Expositor 
and the Bookman as well as the British Weekly. 
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The very Dreceserl series, “ Books which have 


Influenced me,” was opened by Dr. Dods on January 
28th, 1887, and many eminent men took part in 


it. Amongst them were Robert Louis Stevenson, 


who was then living at Bournemouth, in very 
broken health, Sir Walter Besant, Professor Blackie, 
P. G. Hamerton, Mr. W. T. Stead and Dr. Walter C. 


Smith; John Ruskin wrote two very interesting 
- letters. 


Gradually the paper began to increase in circu- 
lation and its leading features took shape. Eminent 
Methodists like Mr. Price Hughes praised it heartily. 
Still the progress in the first year was slow. “It 
was the most discouraging day in its history,” Dr. 
Nicoll writes, ‘“‘ when I learned that the sale of the 
paper with Stevenson’s article had been two hundred 
less than that of the week before.” 

The first contribution from J. M. Barrie appeared 


on July tst, 1887. It was an article on his friend 
-and fellow-townsman, Dr. Alexander Whyte. The 


paper attracted great attention, and it was evident 
from the first that a writer of rare genius had 
joined the British Weekly staff. Dr. Nicoll tells 
how he first came to know Mr. Barrie, whose work 
was appearing under the pseudonym of Gavin Ogilvy. 
“IT had seen in the Edinburgh Evening Despatch 
a very clever description of the Free Assembly at 
Inverness, and through the kindness of Mr. Riach, 
the editor, and another Edinburgh friend, I became 
acquainted with Mr. Barrie. I arranged with him 
immediately to write something every week, and 
he was good enough to say that he had read the 


Sl taamae British Weekly, and was specially interested in the 
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series, ‘Books which have Influenced me.’ Of 
Mr. Barrie’s career I need say nothing except this, — 
that nothing in it has surprised me in the least. 
From the day I first knew him I never doubted 
that he would come to the first place and that he 
would keep it. As a journalist, Mr. Barrie was one — 
of the best. He wrote his articles on small single 
sheets of unruled white paper, never made acorrection, 
and was always punctual. He had a singular 
quickness in selecting subjects, and never failed 
to put them in a new light.. Since he left journalism 
nobody has taken his place. We had the glory of 
publishing in the British Weekly part of the ‘Auld 
- Licht Idylls,’ a large part of the ‘Window in 
Thrums,’ the novel, ‘““When a Man’s Single,’ and 
theseries ‘An Edinburgh Eleven.’ Besides these we | 
published many other articles, which have never been 
reprinted in this country, among them a quaint series 
on his Continental travels with Joseph Thomson, 
and a most admirable, pregnant, and prescient set 
of papers on journalism. Mr. Barrie showed him- 
self one of the most generous of men, and continued 
to write in the paper for years after his fame was 
established, and when far higher prices than we 
could offer were at his command. He did in addi- 
tion a good deal of reviewing, and in that field he 
might have made a reputation as one oi the surest 
and most acute of living critics. You never caught 
him reading ; he did not buy papers, and yet in 
some mysterious manner he knew everything, and 
was aware long before other people of new writers. 
He was the man who introduced me to ‘Q,’ 
Rudyard Kipling and Maarten Maartens, and that 
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in the British Weekly.” * 
A much valued counsellor in these early days 
was Dr. Nicoll’s friend of boyhood, Professor 
Elmslie. He began to write towards the end of 
the first year, and although his direct contributions 4 5 


_. were not numerous, the editor says that “the 


iS advantage of personal intercourse with him was 
unspeakable. I have never learnt so much from 


any human being, and he was friend as well as 


, ; teacher.” Dr. Elmslie was at that time a professor 
in the Presbyterian College at Queen’s Square, 


& - Bloomsbury, and was next, to Dr. Parker, the most 
popular preacher in London. His early death from 


typhoid fever was a cruel blow to his many friends, 


: _ for he seemed to be only at the beginning of his 
- work, and his influence was steadily growing. “I 


feel sure,” Dr. Nicoll says, “that had he lived we 


should have looked back on all he accomplished 


aS mere promise and dawn, and he would have 


ae risen to a position of supremacy in the British 
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Churches and far outside of them.” 
Mr. Nicoll made his first public speech in London 
at the Conference of the Society of Authors, held 


in Willis’s Rooms in March, 1887. Mr, Walter 
Besant, as he then was, read a paper which was 


mainly one long indictment of the publishers. He 
discussed the various modes of publishing, and found 
them all unsatisfactory to the author and satis- 
factory to the publisher. He declared that pub- 


an lishers took no risks, and that if there was any 
Fa doubt they made the unfortunate author put a 
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considerable sum of money in their hands before 


they would bring out his book. Mr. Nicoll sharply 
questioned the accuracy of many of Mr. Besant’s 
statements. As to publishers having no risk, he 
asked why in that case commission publishers did 
not make great fortunes. As a matter of fact 
publishérs who did business largely by commission 


were not successful, and the best houses did the. 
least in that way. As regards the dealings between | 


authors and publishers generally, he asked, ‘‘ Should 
a publisher’s skill, knowledge and experience go 


‘for nothing? A publisher, dealing perhaps with 


only two firms of printers, and putting a great deal 
of work in their way, can get from them terms 
which an author could not, and is he to have nothing 


for this? Publishers’ estimates do not profess to — 


be the actual cost to the publisher, but only what 
the publisher will get the work done for. And alas! 
authors are much more anxious to get publishers 
than publishers to get authors. I should be very 
glad if my immortal works, published at 6s., sold 
to the tune of 10,000, and I received a royalty of 
eighteenpence a copy. The ‘world would go very 
well then,’ but I fear me it is ‘an impossible 
romance.’ ”’ 

Two other important features were introduced 
before the close of the British Weekly’s first year. 
One was “‘ Tempted London,” a very striking survey 
of the temptations to which the young are exposed 
in the crowded metropolis. A staff of able contri- 
butors, most of whom are now known to fame, 
undertook to collect the facts. The series was well 
advertised, and this was the only occasion in the 
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history of the paper in which advertising helped it. 
The circulation immediately increased very largely, 
and from that time onwards there was no doubt as 
to its future. Writing at Christmas, 1898, Dr. 
Nicoll said, in reviewing the first six years of the 
paper’s history, ‘“‘ Since then we have never looked 
back, but always gone steadily forward, sometimes 
very slowly, at other times, and especially within 
the last years, very rapidly. Ministers of all denom- 
inations preached upon the ‘Tempted London’ 
articles, and when the book appeared it formed the 
subject of a notice in the Quarterly Review. The 
papers on gambling had a considerable effect in 
closing certain clubs.” 

More interesting for Dr. Nicoll’s present readers 
was the commencement of the “ Claudius Clear” 
letters in the fifty-first number of the paper. When 
the idea occurred to him, he went to the British 
Museum to find a name. Searching in the obituary 
pages of the European Magazine he came upon the 
life-record of one Claudius Clear, and chose this 
signature for the correspondence. His intention 
was not to write regularly, but to get friends to 
write to him, and this plan was carried out to some 
extent, Mr. Taylor Innes, Mr. Logie Robertson 
and others taking part. It was found difficult 
to keep this up, and for many years past the 
“Claudius” letters have been written by Dr. 
Nicoll alone. 

The first sentences are worth recalling after so 
many years. “‘Sir, when I last had. the pleasure 
of seeing you in your green-walled sanctum, you 
remarked that letters had run down to apologies 
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mostly untrue, and postcards mostly yellow. And 


then, as Gavin Ogilvy would say, a strange and 
wonderful thing happened. You blushed. At 
least, were it not that the age of miracle is past, 
I should have thought so. You went on to say 
that you knew I still practised the art of letter 
writing to a limited extent, and would be glad if I 
would occasionally write you an open letter. And 
since people like to read letters still, perhaps 
I might show you letters to and from some of my 
friends in the weeks when I had nothing to say to 
you.” 

“I divide my time between London and Surrey,” 
wrote Claudius Clear, when introducing himself 
to the public, ““and I envy no man.” The love 
of London came quickly to the Scottish editor. 
“The delight of London is that you are both 
Nothing and Something in it. This looks like 
metaphysics, but is truth. You plunge into the 
mass and you are a free man. Nobody knows you 
or judges you. But even to hear the roar is to be 
something, to have your five-millionth part in such 
a place. And when London can be seen it is not 
unbeautiful. ‘ London is a fine town and a gallant 
city,’ you might say sometimes, as you see on a 
bright day the golden cross of St. Paul’s shine over 
city and river.” 











CHAPTER IX. 


YEARS OF PROGRESS. 





“Tf there is any way of being idle in London, I have not yet 


__ discovered it.”’—Claudius Clear. 





URING the first years of the British Weekly 
‘Dr. Nicoll came to town nearly every day 


_ from his Norwood home. The “ Blossoming Lane, ~ 


- Surrey,” of the early ‘‘Claudius” letters, was 
“Glenroy,” a house in the Highland Road, near 
the Crystal Palace. The time was long past when 


fee that beautiful suburb had been a haunt of gipsies, 
and when Mother Shipton’s prophecy that it would 
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eventually form part of the city was quoted with | : 


incredulity by the inhabitants. 
In later years Norwood has boasted two authors 


| af of great popularity, Mr. Spurgeon and Mr. Martin 


Tupper. Dr. Nicoll often visited Mr. Spurgeon at 

Beulah Hill, and used to sit with him in his garden 

and admire the exquisite order of his study, in 
which the Commentaries were all arranged in the 

exact sequence of the books of the Bible. 

_ While living at Upper Norwood Dr. Nicoll was 


~a member of the Rev. Robert Taylor’s Presbyterian — | 


Church. Many years afterwards he was invited to 
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_ the celebration of Mr. Taylor’s jubilee at the Holborn | 


Restaurant, when the leading English Presbyterian 
ministers, lan Maclaren, Principal Oswald Dykes, 
and Dr. Monro Gibson were among the speakers. Dr. 
Nicoll, in giving his impressions of Mr. Taylor’s 
ministry, described him as above all things a great 
pastor. A fellow member of the same congregation 
was Dr. William Wright, of the Bible Society, one 
of Dr. Nicoll’s closest friends, until his lamented 
death in 1899. 

The editor was often to be found amongst the 
congregation which gathered to hear the Rev. 
S. A. Tipple, of Upper Norwood Baptist chapel. 
Mr. Charles Booth writes of Mr. Tipple’s church :— 
“The preaching is attractive; the bond, so far 
as it can be accounted such, is the pulpit ; many of 
the congregation come from a distance, and some, 
it is noted with regret, come only in time for the 
sermon. The preacher, the minister of this 
church for forty-four years, is now an old man, and 
his influence on many minds and many lives has 
been great ; without doubt making for intellectual 
honesty, for toleration, for generous sympathies, 
and for kindliness. It is assuredly a strong religious 
force that he exerts, though not to be defined or 
confined by any creed; but the results cannot be 
accounted a Church in the corporate sense of the 
word.” 

Mr. Tipple was the original of the Rev. Eli Julius, 
whose name appeared so often in Dr. Nicoll’s 
articles of fifteen years ago. He is first mentioned 
in Claudius Clear’s letter of January 27th, 1888. 
‘A correspondent asks me to tell him who is the 
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oa best preacher in London. I cannot. But we have 


i 


a preacher in Blossoming Lane whom I prefer to 
any I have heard in the metropolis. He is not of 
my ‘order,’ nor altogether of my ‘faith,’ but I 
sometimes listen to him on Sunday evenings in the 
company of about one hundred people and envy 
no worshipper in Cathedral or Tabernacle. No; 
I cannot give you directions how to find the place. 
He is hidden as securely as a proscribed Covenanter 
in his cave, and I cannot betray his secret.” In the 
next week’s letter we are taken to the chapel of 


Mr. Julius. “It is a primitive place, without 


spire or ornament and well filled with 250 people, 
a place, in short, which would be heartily despised 
by a young man of high promise. Such as it is, 
Mr. Julius has preached in it more than thirty years, 
and his white hair makes him venerable, though 
in spirit he is young, and in years not old. Other 
things being equal I prefer ministers tolerably 
advanced in life. Young men have more fire, 
more hopefulness, more energy and, though not 
in this case, more Tennyson. But after the Lord 
has given and has taken away a man is deeper. 
Actual contact with the Eternal—touch on touch— 
makes the true teacher. Mr. Julius never uses a 
note, is very simple and quiet in manner, has a 
sweet, low voice, and allows the sermon itself to 
prescribe the manner of its delivery. He preaches 
short sermons, but, as he neversays anything twice 
over, there is a great deal in them. He faces his 
audience, but there is often that liquid light in his 
eyes which shows that he is conscious only of his 
own thought,” 
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The great offence in Blossoming Lane Chapel | 
was to cough. Mr. Julius showed no mercy to 
such offenders. He considered coughing a volun- 
tary act of the evil will, and the greatest injury 


a man could do his fellows. The cougher was ; 


frequently withered up by a glance from the pulpit 
and might even be publicly rebuked. ‘‘I have 
resolved,” writes Claudius Clear, “‘on my own 
line of action if I am rebuked. I mean to rise and 
deliver a brief vindication of coughing which I 
have composed on the basis of Mr. Pickwick’s 
advice to Mr. Peter Magnus. I shall first glance 
briefly at the universality of the practice as proved 
by history, and the enormous number of patent 
medicines, and then—but I must not anticipate.” 

A hymn that was often sung by Mr. Tipple’s 
congregation was the quaint evening prayer of 
Cennick which Dr. Parker loved so well. 


“E’er I sleep for every favour 
This day showed 
By my God, 
I will bless my Saviour.” 
The closing verse of this hymn— 
«¢ And whene’er in death I slumber, 
Let me rise 
With the wise 
Counted in their number ’’— 


was one of the last of Dr. Parker’s benedictions, 
and was quoted in Dr. Nicoll’s memorial tribute. 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday were then, 
as always, the busiest days of Dr. Nicoll’s week. 
Sometimes on Friday and Saturday he might be 
seen in the reading room of the British Museum, 
for he was a frequent contributor at that time to 
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the London evening papers, but in the spring and 
summer he was disposed, like Chaucer, to say when 
Thursday morning came round, “Farewell, my 
book and my devotion.” 

The most charming of the early “‘ Claudius Clear” 
letters are those which describe little holidays at 
such places as Eastbourne, Winchelsea, and Hastings. 
From Eastbourne he went to Hurstmonceaux, and 
gossipped about the Hares, John Sterling, Thomas 


_ Carlyle and Frederick Maurice. At Hastings he 


sought out Coventry Patmore’s house at the top of 
the High Street. At Esher he visited the old 
home of the Howitts and the little ivied Quaker 
meeting-house. On Sundays in strange towns 


he is usually to be found, not in a fashionable church 


but in some obscure, small Nonconformist place 
of worship. He seeks out the Strict Baptists, 
the Primitive Methodists, or the Bible Christians. 

The ideal traveller, in his opinion, ought to be 
like the Spaniard who was fond of cherries, and 
always put on spectacles to eat them, in order that 
they might look bigger and more tempting. For 
enjoyment, especially in foreign cities, his rules 
are (I) Leave all business anxieties behind ; (2)Re- 
solve to make the best of everything ; (3) Do not be 
a slave to guide books; and, last but not least, take 
the long part of your journey at the beginning and 
get at once to the centre of new things. 

From his earliest travelling days, Dr. Nicoll has 
delighted in country towns. “One of my joys,” 
he writes, “‘is to visit a small town for the first 
time, get a room in one of the inns, and then proceed © 
to pervade the place. If there is any little height. 





in is aieheourhond or, better still, a ines 0 
see it from there. Then have a look at the book- — 


sellers’ shops, read all the signs and note any name 
you have never seen before. Watch the people 


_and see if there are any characteristic faces. And 


when the pleasant twilight comes, go back to your 
inn, a readable book and a modest supper. I love 
no place so well as country towns, especially on 
drowsy summer afternoons, when you see every- 
where at the end of a street the green that girds it. 
If you can recall any literary associations, it is an 
additional charm. Wimborne and Thomas Hardy, 
Haworth and Charlotte Bronté, Horncastle and 
the Tennysons are examples.” 

In all his wanderings the interest of history and 
scenery is subordinate to the interest of biography, 
and he sometimes says that the only man he could 
ever envy would be the editor of a series of guide 
books to the counties of Great Britain, which would 
trace out fully the literary associations of each. 

In 1890 Dr. Nicoll took a cottage in the beautiful 
Surrey village of Shere, known to readers of the 
“Claudius ”’ letters as Deira. He soon found his 
way to the great Irvingite cathedral at Albury. This 
church was built by Henry Drummond, one of the 
original Apostles. A brilliant Duchess of North- 
umberland was Mr. Drummond’s daughter, and her 
husband and all their family became convinced 
Irvingites. 

* At Deira,” Dr. Nicoll wrote, “I can walk in 
half an hour to the point where the fairest of all 
landscapes is spread before me. Then there are 


‘on every side liberal, abundant moors, lovely lanes, 
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deep woods, quiet, quaint villages, and other features 


innumerable which gladden you at every turn. 


However jaded and nervous on coming down, I 
am sleeping well, full of charity, and perfectly 
peaceful in thirty hours. The restfulness, the 


charm of the place, sink into one. Deira is such 


a lovely place that London is dull in comparison. 
You may live in my suburb for months and hear 
of nothing. In Deira there is at least one event in 
the day. For example, last Monday a large tree 
of vast age fell without warning, and might have 
killed not a few of us had we not been dining. On 
Wednesday, at nine o’clock, our fire brigade was 
got out to save the burning ricks of my neighbour. 


In fact the place is getting a little too exciting for 


quiet men like me.” 

The prospects of the British Weekly were satis- 
factory at the beginning of 1888, and amongst the 
features of the year was a gallery of pulpit portraits 
drawn from life by Harry Furniss. These were 
accompanied by critical and biographical sketches, 
most of which were by the editor. The portraits 
were admirably done, but as they were in most 
cases far from flattering, the admirers of the emi- 
nent subjects were disappointed rather than pleased. 
The drawing of Mr. Spurgeon, representing him 
exactly as he looked at a Thursday evening service, 
was not thought by some to do justice to the famous 
preacher, though to others it gave a more actual 
idea of him than any portrait in existence. 

Amongst the earlier serials were Mr. Barrie’s novel 
“When a Man’s Single,” and stories by Annie S. 
Swan and John Law. The first important enlarge- 
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ment of the British Weekly took place in 
- October, 1888. : 

By the end of the second year the sale was going © 
up satisfactorily, and the position was in every way 
improving. Amongst the features in the enlarged 
series was a sketch of Lord Rosebery by Mr. Barrie, 
and an article by Mr. Josiah Gilbert, who was from 
the first a cordial and appreciative friend. In its 
new form the paper had three columns on a page. 
In 1889 it was further enlarged to four columns. 
These volumes are enrichéd with many of Mr. 
Barrie’s articles. Other writers of the time were 
Miss Amy Levy, Mrs. Rentoul Esler, Dr. Denney, 
Deas Cromarty, Mr. James Runciman and Mr. 
J. A. Spender, the present Editor of the Westminster 
Gazette. Contributions from Dr. Parker and Dr. 
Dale occasionally appeared, and the lectures and 
sermons of Dr. Whyte were always highly valued. 
“Rambling Remarks,” by “A Man of Kent,” 
which has become in the course of years one of the 
most popular features of the paper, appeared for 
the first time in the summer of 1888. This column 
has always been widely quoted owing to the 
freshness of its literary gossip ; but of the few weekly 
columns of the same kind from which extracts 
are constantly taken, is that of O.O. in the 
Sketch. .O. is also one of Dr. Nicoll’s pen names, 
and in that amusing little work, ‘“‘Wisdom while 
you Wait,” the post assigned to him is that of 
Professor of O-ology. 

In March, 1889, Dr. Nicoll with his family 
removed from Upper Norwood to “Basil Regis, 
Middlesex,”’ his present house at Frognal, Hamp- 
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‘stead. Its real name is Bay Tree Lodge. | Here . 


one of his nearest neighbours was Sir Walter Besant. 
Writing in 1890, Claudius Clear conducted the 
rambler through this far-famed literary suburb. 
“Starting from Finchley Road Station we pass 
many new red-brick houses, including Miss Kate 


_ Greenaway’s pretty little villa. A few steps fur- 


ther up Frognal, and we are among old, historic 
homes; Frognal, which to the distress of the inhab- 


‘itants is occasionally named Frognal Road, was 


anciently Frognall, and still more anciently Frogen 


Hall. What the derivation of the name was no 


one knows or even dares to guess.” 
After mentioning Mr. Baines’s «« Records of Hamp- 


_stead,’’ Claudius Clear adds that he has faults to find 


with it, this amongst others, that it does not tell us 
that once Samuel Johnson lived in Frognal and 
there wrote, “The Vanity of Human Wishes.” 


_ The house is identified in a fashion by Park, the 


historian of Hampstead, but the description is 
vague. Bay Tree Lodge is believed to have been 
the house which Johnson inhabited. ‘‘ Ascending 
you come to the old church, built in the year of the 
Rebellion (1745). Beside it is Frognal Hall, a 
great Roman Catholic School; and beyond it you 
see the little chapel on Holly Hill. You observe 
with profound grief that the speculative builder 
is rearing rows of ugly houses, and doing what he 
can to mar the beauty, much of which, after all, is 
beyond his reach. On the way from the station, if 
you pause at the first summit, you will see Hamp- 
stead exactly as it looked a hundred years ago. 
New houses may soon spoil the view, but at the 
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time of v iting it remains. ‘Higher up, and you see — 
-on the right hand Windmill Hill, famous as the 


residence of Joanna Baillie. There was scarely one 
famous man of letters fifty years ago who did not 
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make a pilgrimage to that shrine.”” After mention- 
ing the houses of Mr. Du Maurier, Canon Ainger, 
and Mrs. Charles, the author of the «« Schonberg Cotta 
Family,” residents who can no longer be claimed 
among the celebrities of Hampstead, the writer 
proceeds : 

“We pass, last of all, Capo di Monte Cottage, 
where Mrs. Siddons used to live, and are out on the 
Judge’s walk where (it is said and doubted) justice 
was done in the days of the Plague. Now we are 
on the Heath. Many people imagine that they 
have been on Hampstead Heath who have never 
got beyond Parliament Hill. That may bea heath 
in time if the County Council do their duty, but the 
true beauty of Hampstead is, and will long abide, 
with what lies before us here—the ferns and heather 
and trees that stretch away to Hendon. If it is 
neither a Bank Holiday nor Saturday afternoon, 
the chances are that you will find the East Heath a — 
delicious solitude. For a nobler prospect or clearer 
air you will go far. The silence is subtly pleasant, 
with its suggestions of the full tide of human exis- 
tence not five miles away.” 

Among the best known figures on the Heath 
within the last fourteen years have been Dr. Parker, 
Dr. Horton, and Dr. Robertson Nicoll. Each has 
been observed on a Bank Holiday wandering on 
the outskirts of the crowd, watching the merriment 
with a friendly interest, or wrapped in a world of 
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penetrate. coh. 
Dr. Nicoll has for many years attoncel the 


; ss St. John’s Wood Presbyterian Church, of which 
Dr. Monro Gibson is minister. He is an elder in 
the church at Auchindoir, Aberdeenshire, of which 


his father was minister. In March, 1890, Mr. Nicoll 
received the degree of LL.D. from his Alma Mater, 


_ Aberdeen University. His companion in _ this 


honour was Colonel James Augustus Grant, C.B., 


the African explorer and companion of Speke. 


Besides his editorial work, his chief literary 


tasks during the years 1889 and 1890 were his 


biography of James Macdonell of the Times, and his 


_. Memoir of Professor Elmslie. In 1888, the first 


volumes of the « Expositor’s Bible” began to appear 
under his editorship. These expository volumes 


on the books of the Bible were written by the 
_ foremost theological scholars of the day, and the 


series has had an enormous circulation amongst 
clergymen and ministers of all the Churches. 
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CHAPTER X. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


“T have done my best to act with scrupulous regard for the 


_ great traditions of English journalism, to violate no confidence, to 


insert nothing that would give pain.” 
—W.R.N. Preface to the Life of James Macdonell. 


NOTE of the Week on November 15th, 
1889, contradicted an announcement which 


- appeared in the Atheneum that Dr. Nicoll had with- 


drawn from the editorship of the British Weekly, 
and was about to undertake the direction of a new 
literary weekly. It was true that he had planned 
a literary monthly magazine, but he was so much 
engaged with other projects that the idea slumbered 
until the autumn of 1891. A detailed prospectus of 
the Bookman was published on September roth, 
and the first number appeared on November Ist. 
The magazine was not formally connected with the 
British Weekly and was in no way a rival to any 
other periodical in the field. Such papers as the 


Atheneum, the Academy, and the Literary World, 


not to mention the Bookseller and the Publishers’ 
Circular, had a distinct and honourable function of 
their own with which the founder of the Bookman 
had no desire to interfere. He believed that a 
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~ monthly literary journal would be sufficient to 


meet the needs of the majority of readers, and pro- © 


posed to give as much attention to literature in each 


number as the Sfectator or the Saturday Review in 
four issues. The new magazine was purely literary, 
and has never dealt with science and art, as such, 


f or with the drama. It aimed at the great multitude 


of readers who, while interested in books, are 
unable to follow stiff and technical discussions, and 
its remarkable success is a sure sign that it suits 
this ever-growing section of the public. Apart from 
its fresh gossip about books and authors, the chief 
feature of the Bookman has been the general 
articles. ‘‘ We hope,” wrote the editor, with a 
backward glance at the supreme literary ambition 
of his life, “‘to make in these articles some real 
contribution to that final history of the Victorian 


_ literature which cannot yet be written.”” Amongst 


the attractions of the first number was the opening 


of a series on “ The Carlyles and a Segment of their 


Circle,” “ Burton at Damascus,” by the late Dr. 


William Wright; ‘Thomas Hardy’s Wessex” ; 


“Paternoster Row Forty Years Ago,” and “ The 
Provincial Dailies: their Present Position.” 

The earliest contributors to the Bookman in- 
cluded Mr. L. F. Austin, Mr. J. M. Barrie, Dr. 
Marcus Dods, Sir George Douglas, Mr. F. Espinasse, 


Professor Minto and Professor W. M. Ramsay. 


Perhaps few magazines have ever gathered around 
them a more eminent staff of writers. Dr. 
Nicoll himself has always been a large contributor, 
In looking over the bound volumes, the reader is at 
once impressed by the number, rarity, and beaupy 
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of the plate portraits and photographs. A plate _ 


portrait of Lord Tennyson was presented with the 
first number, and this was the pioneer of the striking 
artistic developments which have enriched the 
Bookman in its later history. The Young Authors’ 
Page has always been a favourite feature of the 
magazine. The editor’s idea was that, while it is 
unreasonable to expect hard-working publishers, 
journalists, and literary men to spend time and 
trouble on the consideration of manuscripts from 
perfect strangers, the literary aspirant would often 
be benefited by a little judicious counsel at the 
beginning. In this department all manuscripts 
were examined and criticised, and hundreds of 
young writers have taken advantage of the assis- 
tance offered. 

In editing the Bookman, Dr. Nicoll has aimed at 
providing the four essential requirements which he 
himself once said he expected from every periodical , 
(rt) Thrills; (2) News; (3) Sense; (4) Pastime. 
Of the first he writes: ‘“‘ The paper that wants the 
element of possible surprise and joy, in eloquence, 
in ideality, in distinction of phrase, in depth of 
feeling —is at best second rate.” As _ regards 
news, he was well aware that readers can be trusted 
to detect originality. They soon see through 
thieving, and know the papers which are asylums 
for homeless and destitute paragraphs. 

The British Weekly was again enlarged in 1892, 
a fifth column being added to each page. The 


editor wrote in announcing this change :—“ Through 


the generosity and patience of our readers we have 
been able to make steady progress, seldom very 
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rapid, but never broken by any period of retro- 


gression. The paper has been three times enlarged, 
now it will be enlarged for the fourth time, and will 
take rank with the largest journals of the kind in 
the world.” The numerous letters received from 
the Colonies showed that the paper was making 
friends in the Britains beyond the seas. 

Dr. Nicoll’s next great enterprise was the estab- 
lishment of The Woman at Home, in which he had 
the co-operation of one of the most popular writers 
of the day—Annie S. Swan. The announcement 
of this new publication appeared on September 
14th, 1893, and the first number of the magazine 
came out on September 2oth. At first every number 
was complete in itself, but for several years past 
serials from the foremost novelists of the day have 
run through the volumes. The Woman at Home — 
was the first attempt to provide for women a 
monthly illustrated magazine on the newest modern 
lines. ‘‘ Having sought in our various enterprises,” 
Dr. Nicoll wrote, ‘‘not to rival worthy contem- 
poraries already in the field, but to make our own 
place, we hope, as hitherto, to have their goodwill.” 
Practical help was provided in all departments 
of home life. “It is our belief that most women. 
find it desirable to study economy. Opening a 
cheap volume of Advice to Women the other day, 
we found directions for hiring an under-butler. © 
This may be useful. The gentleman who earned 
his living by smoking glasses for eclipses had his 
use, doubtless. But women whose means are 
small do not, therefore, forget their claims to be 
gentlewomen, their interest in literature and life, 
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their Sass in Beanital things, and their right 
to seek counsel. By means of the second part of 
the magazine its conductors hope to enter into 
friéndly communication with their readers every- 
where.” Amongst the fiction in the first number 
were short stories by Sarah Grand and Maarten 
Maartens. 

The Woman at Home at once took its place among 
the great popular magazines, and after ten years 
it still maintains this proud position. 

Dr. Nicoll was fortunate in discovering a brilliant 
new writer towards the close of 1893. The story 
of his connection with “Ian Maclaren” may best 
be given in his own words :— 

“With Ian Maclaren my personal acquaintance 
had been slight. I had often heard his name as a 
rising minister of the Free Church of Scotland, and 
had an idea that he belonged to the very orthodox 
school . . . Afterwards I heard of Watson 
becoming a very popular preacher in Liverpool, 
but the circumstance scarcely came home to me, 
and I did not in the least understand the position 
he had made for himself in that great town. How- 
ever, I had written to him several times, suggesting 
that he should contribute to the Expositor, and 
that he should write a book. He replied very 
cordially, suggesting that he thought of writing a 
booklet or two in the style of Drummond’s Christmas 
booklets, which were then the rage. At last he 
came to visit mein London. I fixed up the business 
of the Expositor articles, but quickly perceived that 
Watson could do work outside the Expositor. He 
made such an impression on me by his dramatically 
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told stories, that I earnestly urged him to put some _ 
of the sketches—for they were sketches— on paper. 
He consented at last to do so; but with obvious 
reluctance, and I have seldom opened a manuscript — 
with greater expectation than that of the first 
sketch he sent. Never certainly have I laid a 
manuscript down with such bitter disappointment. 
Suffice it to say that he had missed the road entirely. 
However, he was good enough to try again, and 
after about two or three papers, began greatly to 
improve. Still, I was not sure till I received the 
article ‘Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush,’ which | 
made me absolutely certain that a new writer of 
the first popular force had taken the field. 

“It was in consequence of these hesitations of 
mine that the first articles in the British Weekly 
appeared in a somewhat disjointed form. The 
first, I think, was that in the number for November 
2nd, 1893, ‘How we Carried the News to Whinnie - 
Knowe, The second was ‘ Beside the Bonnie 
Brier Bush,” published on November 16th. It_ 
was this article which settled all questionings. A 
very few readers were puzzled, but the multitude 
rose to these articles at once, and the circulation of 
the British Weekly greatly increased. Even the — 
critics had to confess that the articles made them 
cry, and the power of drawing tears from readers, 
though many people do not believe it, is one of the 
rarest given to an author.” When Dr. Watson’s 
volume was published, it was Dr. Nicoll who strongly 
urged that the title should be “‘ Beside the Bonnie 
Brier Bush,” and the marvellous success of the book 
is now a matter of history. 






(NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Roueer discovery of teks years was Miss Jane 
BPaslow. whose “‘ Bogland Studies” first attracted 
Pie Nicoll’s admiration. Miss Barlowis the daughter 
of the Rey. Professor Barlow, of Trinity College, 
Dublin. Dr. Nicoll felt that the author of “ Bog- 
land Studies ” might write a book of Irish Idylls. 
He sent Mr. Barrie’s works to Miss Barlow, and asked 
her to try to do for Ireland what he had done for 
Scotland. Her first idyll, “One Too Many,” 
appeared in the British Weekly, and was followed 
by many remarkable contributions, which were 
afterwards republished as “Irish Idylls.” 

Among later fiction writers in the British Weekly 
were David Lyall, W. Pett Ridge, Frank T. Bullen, 
S. R. Crockett, and Joseph Hocking. 

In June 1894, Dr. Nicoll suffered a terrible 
bereavement in the death, after a very short illness, 
of his beautiful and beloved wife, who had provided 
for him, amidst the anxieties and burdens of: his 
public career, the unspeakable happiness of a 
perfect home life. This sad event need only be 
mentioned in these pages. It was no mere coinci- 
dence that the book which Dr. Nicoll published 
many months afterwards was entitled “The Key 
of the Grave.” He spoke out of his own experience 
to mourning hearts, and of all his writings none has 
been more dear and sacred in the homes which 
sorrow has visited. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


PUBLIC LIFE IN LONDON. 





« Everything,” says Epictetus, “‘ has two handles, and the art 
of life is to seize the right one.” 





R. NICOLL’S work as a leader of the 
Passive Resistance movement lends a 
peculiar interest to the policy he adopted at the 
London School Board election of November, 1894. 
This was the year of the fierce contest between the 
Sacerdotalists under Mr. Diggle and Mr. Athelstan 
Riley, and the Progressives led by Dr. Clifford. 
As Dr. Nicoll said in a leader on the election, “‘ Free 
Churchmen have been taught in an unforgetable 
manner that in order to keep what they have 
secured they must fight the Sacerdotalists, and 
that when they fight the Sacerdotalists they are 
practically fighting the undivided clergy of the 
Church of England It cannot be denied 
that the militant energy of Nonconformity was for 
atime becalmed . . . The sails seemed to hang 
heavily against the mast, and there was a lack of 
courage and ardour. Now, thank God! it is made 
perfectly clear that the forces against us will never 
consent to an armistice. Those who believe in 
spiritual religion everywhere are rallying to the 
struggle. There is now a spirit of unity manifesting 
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itself among Nonconformists. They see their 
dearest common possessions assailed, and they are 
marshalling themselves for a fight of which the 
issue is not doubtful. There are perils, no doubt, 
in such combats, but the great perils are to those 
who decline to take part in them.” These words 
seem almost prophetic in view of the events of 
Igo2 and 1903. 

Dr. Nicoll foresaw that by a determined fight 
against Sacerdotalism in the schools Nonconformists 
would be rendering the best possible service to the 
sacred cause of religious freedom. “There will 
be difficulties, temporary reverses, anxieties and 
the rest, but there will be unspeakable compen- 
sations,” he said, in words which are as true 
to-day as when first written. “ We shall know, 
as can only be known in the battle, what are 
the struggles, the successes, the hopes, the 
inheritance of the Church of Jesus Christ. He 
said He would be with us to the end of the world, 
and He will be as good as His word.” 

The most sanguine hopes of the Progressives 
were more than realised at that election, when the 
friends of liberty had a great triumph, winning 
six seats, and securing a large majority of votes. 

In March, 1895, the editor of the British Weekly 
lost, in Dr. R. W. Dale, one of his most valued 
friends. From the time when the paper was started 
Dr. Dale’s sympathy and encouragement had never 
been wanting, and he frequently contributed to 
its columns. It has fallen to Dr. Nicoll’s lot to 
write memorial tributes to many great Church 
leaders, most of whom were numbered amongst 
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his personal friends. But none of these wise, 
gracious and spiritual men, as he said at the close 


of his article on Dr. Dale, “has done a greater and 
more enduring work than our ‘high Star and true 
Apostle that is gone.’ ” 

Dr. Dale would have striven with the foremost 
in the fighting years. The cause of Disestablish- 
ment, for which he laboured so strenuously, seemed 
prosperous during the session of 1895, when Mr. 
Asquith introduced the Welsh Disestablishment 
Bill. The fall of the Government in June, and 
the overwhelming Liberal defeat of July, crushed 
the hopes of Nonconformists for many years. 
Dr. Nicoll wrote several powerful leaders in the 
height of the political crisis, appealing to Noncon- 
formist Unionists not to be the instruments and 
agents of a Liberal disaster. The prescience of 
his words cannot be denied as we read them after 
eight years. ‘“‘ Demoralisation will follow on a 
heavy defeat. It is not as if the reconstruction 
and consolidation of the Liberal party would follow 
asa matter of course. The wreck and disappearance 
of the Liberal party is possible, and, one might almost 
say, probable at this moment.” He was present 
at the great Liberal Meeting in the Albert Hall 
on the eve of the Election, where he heard 
Lord Rosebery for the first time. Brilliant 
and enthusiastic as that gathering was, it did 
nothing to avert the inevitable defeat. Dr. Nicoll 
was described in many papers as a pessimist and 
prophet of gloom. Politicians and journalists on 
both sides declined to believe that the Unionist 
majority would exceed fifty, but the result of the 
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election verified his forecast. The Unionists were 


returned by a majority of one hundred and fifty- 
two—the precise figure which a Liberal Cabinet 
Minister prophesied immediately after the over- 
throw of the Government. Dr. Nicoll was travelling 


on the Thursday of the election, and on arriving 


at the station of a country town heard a working 
man cry gleefully to the driver of an omnibus— 
“Morley is out!” The driver’s face literally 
beamed with pleasure. “We are winning all along 
the line,” cried his friend. At this election there 
was a strange union of the classes and the masses 
against the Liberals. Hundreds of Nonconformists 
held aloof because of the want of enthusiasm shown 
by the Liberal leaders in the Disestablishment 
contest. After the defeat there was naturally 
much discussion as to the leadership of the party, 
and Lord Rosebery was assailed by a host of enemies. 
Dr. Nicoll in the British Weekly steadily supported 
his claims, urging that he was decisively superior 
to any rival in the field. A closer association 
between the statesman and the editor developed 
seven years later, when Dr. Nicoll became a member 
of the Council of the Liberal League. 

In the year 1896, he undertook several plat- 
form engagements. In February he visited Bala, 
and addressed the students of the Calvinistic 
Methodist College. This is a handsome building 
with many points of interest, not least of which, 
to the London bookman was the library of Dr. 
Owen Thomas, of Liverpool, which brought back 
memories of the much larger and more remarkable 
collection at the Old Manse, Lumsden. “In all 
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my experience,” Dr. Nicoll wrote, in describing 
his visit to Wales, “‘ I have known only one private 
library. A good test is to see whether there is in 
the collection a complete set of Dr. Johnson’s prose 
works. If there is, there is a strong presumption — 
that the collection is a library, that is, that it 
contains a representation of standard literature 
upon every subject.” At Bala Dr. Nicoll took 
the opportunity of hearing a Welsh sermon, 
and though he did not understand a word 
of the language, was interested to observe 
that the preacher “‘ began very calmly, and in 
measured tones, rose gradually to fervour and 
passion and took the congregation with him. 
With the English of the Welsh I have nothing to 
find fault, save that they have not yet learned 
the meaning of the word ‘Church.’ They speak 
about the building in which they worship as a 
Chapel, and of the body to which they belong as a 
Connexion. It will be seen that in this respect 
they have something to learn from us.” 

In March, he attended for the first time the 
Free Church Congress, and read a paper on “ The 
Church and the Press.” The Congress met at 
Nottingham, and the Mayor, Alderman Bright, 
entertained nearly a thousand guests at the Castle 
Museum and Art Gallery. Next morning some 
twelve hundred delegates assembled at Castle Gate 
Congregational Church to hear a sermon by Mr. 
Jowett ; it is pleasant to recall Dr. Nicoll’s appre- 
ciation of the new pastor of Carr’s Lane Meeting. 
“Mr. Jowett’s manner is perhaps best described 
as winning. The apparently easy and unstudied 
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_ way in which he throws out many suggestive phrases _ 
and thoughts, is evidently preceded by the most 
careful preparation. To use a phrase which might 
suit A. K. H. B., Mr. Jowett ‘will do.’ There was 
but one opinion on this subject, and there was a 
general feeling of thankfulness that so important 
a pulpit as Carr’s Lane, and one so dear to Noncon- 
formists, should be so well filled. If I am not very 
much mistaken, Mr. Jowett will go far.” Before 
leaving Nottingham Dr. Nicoll visited Mr. Philip 
James Bailey, the renowned author of “ Festus,” 
who sent, through him, a message to the Congress. 

The paper on “ The Church and the Press” 
contained a review of Nonconformist journalism 
in the past, and closed with a number of suggestions, 
some of which have been realised. Dr. Nicoll 
suggested that a need of the time was a penny 
weekly Nonconformist newspaper of the type of 
the Spectator ; also that a moderately priced maga- 
zine and review should be established in which 
theological, political and literary subjects might 
be discussed in a Christian spirit. The Council, 
he thought, should appoint a Publication Committee, 
and the first duty of the Committee ought to be to 
prepare a catechism of Nonconformity. The idea 
was adopted, and an excellent catechism was drawn 
up during the presidency of the Rev. Hugh Price 
Hughes. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


VISIT TO AMERICA. 






“Tt does not diminish, but increases the attraction of the 
- country to see written over it what Titian writes on his pa 
oe —faciebat—the work is in progress.” —W.R.N. 


[N the autumn of 1896 Dr. Nicoll spent six weeks 
‘ in the United States, with Mr. and Mrs. _ 
eo M. Barrie as travelling companions. The party . 
: ‘ - sailed by the Campania from Liverpool on Sepaeae 
_ tember 26th. Amongst their fellow-passengers 
were Archbishop Martinelli and Mr. Neville Cham- ¢ 
- pberlain. At New York they found the usual 
__-waiting crowd of interviewers, whom Dr. Nicoll _ 
2 _ describes as “‘ very good-natured and civil. They | 7 
ce do not ask many questions, do not resent any 3 

refusal to reply, and give much the same material | ; 
in all their papers. The descriptive part is always 
meant kindly. They do not try to draw a man 
out on the subjects he might be supposed to have __ 
something to say on, but like to hear him on the | 
silver question, or any other topic of the moment 
in the States.” 

In a series of letters published in the British 
. Weekly Dr. Nicoll gave his impressions of this 
American journey. “A grand foreign capital,” 
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ve York Repecd to. on though a so much. ‘ iy 
_ of the business type as he had expected. He noted ~ 


_ the magnificence of Fifth Avenue, which stretches 





out for miles, and has many imposing public and 
private buildings. The two chief subjects of talk 
were the Presidential election, and Ian Maclaren. 
Mr. McKinley and Mr. Bryan were the rival candi- 
dates, and by the middle of October it was fairly 
certain that the former would be returned by an 
overwhelming majority. New York was ardently 
on his side, ae only one Bryanite paper was circu- 
lated among its immense population. ‘‘ We spent 
the night of the election,” Dr. Nicoll wrote, “in 


_ the New York Herald Office. The office, which is 


on a magnificent scale, faces an immense square, 
which was crowded and thronged by people. As 
the telegrams came in they were, by a very skilful 
arrangement, displayed to the people with appro- 
priate comments, and evoked manifestations of 
great delight. There is no newspaper office in 
London that could do the same thing, but if it 
were possible, it would be a magnificent adver- 


~ tisement.”’ 


Ian Maclaren had an enthusiastic welcome in the 
States, and bills were everywhere displayed con- 
taining his portrait and the announcement of his first 
lecture in New York. Over halfa million copies of 
““Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush” were sold in America. 
Dr. Nicoll has many times acknowledged the rare 
hospitality and kindness of the American people. 
He and Mr. Barrie had a most cordial reception 
in the literary circles of New York and Boston. 
They were shown over the offices of the leading 
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illustrated magazines. In the palace-like home of 


the Century they had pleasant intercourse with its 
chief editor, Mr. R. W. Gilder. No one did more 
than Mr. Gilder to secure the decent housing of 
the poor in New York, and the Gilder Act worked 
a revolution in the poorer part of the city. Two 
other members of this able family—Mr. Joseph 
Gilder, and his sister, Miss Jeannette Gilder, were 
associated in the editorship of the New York Critic. 

At the office of Scribner’s, as well as of the Century, 
the visitors noticed the immense devotion bestowed 
on the art department. New experiments were 
being constantly made. Large and efficient staffs 
were employed, and no expense was spared to produce 
results at once genuinely artistic and up to the 
time. ‘“‘I can see,’ Dr. Nicoll wrote, “that the 
American magazines are to lead us into colour 
printing. We have everything to learn from them 
in this respect.” The remarkable extension of 
colour printing in English magazines and papers 
within the last four or five years has fully realised 
this expectation. 

Mr. Frank Munsey and Mr. S. S. McClure were 
amongst the other great magazine founders whom 
the London literary men sought out. As regards 


_ the newspapers, while Dr. Nicoll wondered that the 


mass of reading supplied in the huge Sunday journals 
found acceptance with a Church-going and religious 
people like the Americans, he noted a general 
lifting of the journalistic standard. In almost 
all the dailies great space was devoted to literature. 
Tn the small country places it was amusing to observe 
the friendly interest shown in every one’s affairs. 
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Thus one paper informed its readers that “ Miss 
Fanny E. Smith and Miss Mary M. Wilson had 
returned to their work in the factory after a pleasant 
visit of three days in Springfield.” Another 
recorded with much pathos that “‘ general sympathy 
was felt for Mrs. T. B. Marsh in the loss of her pig. 
The pig was one of the finest in town.”’ His exam- 
ination of American papers and: magazines con- 
vinced Dr. Nicoll that a journalist with ideas 
might find many opportunities in the States, but 
that very large capital would be necessary for the 
development of new enterprises. 

He enjoyed visiting some of the old-world towns 
of New England. One of these was Litchfield, in 
Connecticut, the birthplace of Henry Ward Beecher 
and his sister, Mrs. Beecher Stowe. In this district 
the travellers were surprised to find so many of 
the houses built of wood. They are free from 
damp, much cheaper than stone or brick houses, 
and very durable. Dr. Campbell Morgan has 
lately built himself a wooden house at Northfield. 

Litchfield is approached by the side of woods 
and streams that recall Scotland—save for the 
flame of the maples. Floriculture, it was noticed, 
is not carried on to anything like the same extent 
as in England. The visitors found the Litchfield 
people not greatly interested in their famous 
townsfolk, though Dr. Lyman Beecher, as pastor 
of the Congregational Church, still remained as a 
worthy representative of his distinguished family. 

Another journey was to Northampton, on the 
Connecticut, a beautiful town surrounded with 
wooded hills. This is the home of Mr. G. W. Cable, 
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13) who, in appearance, reminded Dr. Nicoll of Prin- : 


cipal Fairbairn. Mr. Cable served as a boy in the 


Confederate army during the great Civil War, and 


was severely wounded. “Are you a soldier?” 
said one of the Northern army to him. “I am.” 
“Then it is true that they are rifling the cradles 
and the graves.” Mr. Cable is a New Orleans man, 
and has made use of his knowledge of southern 


life in “Old Creole Days,” ‘Dr. Sevier,’ and 


“The Grandissimes.” He was invited to London 
in 1898 by Dr: Nicoll and Mr. Barrie, and at their 
houses his admirers had the opportunity of hearing 
him read some touching chapters from his books, 
and sing the old Creole songs. His efforts on 
behalf of the slaves made him unpopular at New 
Orleans, and he settled at Northampton, where he 
has a charming house called “ Tarry-a-while.” 
Dr. Nicoll considers Mr. Cable one of the greatest 
of living American authors, and was interested to 
find him a most laborious worker, scarcely ever 
allowing himself a holiday. He is a Congregation- 
alist, and has done much by voice and pen to pro- 
mote the cause of Sunday Schools. It was at North- 
ampton that Jonathan Edwards laboured in the 
days of the New England revival, but no memorial 
remains of the great theologian, save a tree which 
he planted. 

Here, also, was the sphere of John Todd, whose 
“Sermons to Children ” was almost the first book 
which Dr. Nicoll read with interest—the first which 
persuaded him that there might be pleasure in 
reading. These sermons, which had a world-wide 
circulation, were first printed at Northampton. 
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ee In Mr. Cable’s town, Dr. Nicoll addressed the ey 


students in Smith College, one of the largest insti- 
tutions for women in the world. Its pupils number 
about a thousand, and they come from all parts of 
the States. The President, Mr. Seelye, was for- 
merly a Congregational Minister, and under his 
rule the College grew from about a dozen pupils 
to its present great prosperity. 

At Boston the travellers met Miss Mary E. Wilkins 
(now Mrs. Freeman) at the house of Dr. Charles 
Putnam. There was a notable gathering of literary 
people in Dr. Putnam’s drawing-room that afternoon. 
Among them was Dr. Weir Mitchell, famous both 
as a physician and a novelist. There was also 
Dr. Edward Emerson, son of the philosopher, 
Judge Oliver Wendell Holmes, Mr. Horace Scudder, 
the editor of the Atlantic Monthly, and many 
others. Miss Wilkins gave the English visitors 
a warm invitation to her home at Randolph, a 
village some thirty miles from Boston. Dr. Nicoll 
ventured to say that she did not resemble any of 
the photographs sold of her in England. She 
replied brightly, ““ You may as well confess that 
you thought I weighed two hundred pounds. No, 
indeed ? Well, I do not, then. You are not 
like what I thought you were from your 
letters.” 

“What did you think ?” 

““T imagined you were a very big, stout man, 
with a long red beard.” . 

Randolph is a straggling village of churches and 
wooden houses, with a fine public library. Miss’ 
Wilkins, in the years before her marriage, lived 
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there with some old friends. Her guests found her 
studying with great delight Dr. William Alexander’s 
“Johnnie Gibb, of Gushetneuk.” She professed 
to understand and enjoy the Aberdeenshire dialect, 
and when she consented to read and interpret a 
page it was evident that she had fully caught the 
spirit of the story. Dr. Nicoll has always thought 
that the most enduring productions of this brilliant 
writer are to be found in her first volumes “A 
Humble Romance,” “‘A Far Away Melody,” and 
““A Néw England Nun.” 

During their stay in Boston the tourists saw 
Harvard, under the guidance of the eminent psy- 
chologist, Professor William James, who is a brother 
of Henry James, the novelist. In Professor James’s 
home they met several of his colleagues, including 
Charles Eliot Norton, the survivor of a great gen- 
eration, the close friend of Longfellow, Lowell, 
Carlyle and Ruskin. A discussion arose on the 
optimism of such men as Holmes and Emerson, 
and Professor Norton said that at the time they 
were born no country could have had a fairer 
outlook than New England. No community was 
ever in better spirits, more content with the past, 
or more hopeful for the future. Though quite 
hopeful, they already recognised that things in 
America had not gone as they fain would have had 
them go. The commercial spirit of the country, 
the aggressiveness of materialism, the high estimate 
of riches, the contempt for a simple life, would have 
saddened them had they lived longer to see it. 

More interesting than the University buildings 
were the homes of Longfellow and Lowell. Long- 
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_ fellow’s is a large wooden house, with a verandah 
all round, and pleasant, spacious rooms. The poet’s 
daughter, Miss Longfellow, lived in the house, 
and retained her father’s library and his old black 
oak furniture. Elmwood, the Lowell home, is a 
gloomier building, with a desolate, half ruined 
appearance. Here lived the poet’s father, a Uni- 
tarian minister, and here Lowell spent his solitary 
old age.. At Elmwood there is also a very fine 
library representing the literature of many coun- 
tries. Judge Oliver Wendell Holmes, the son of 
the “‘ Autocrat,” entertained the English guests at 
Boston. ‘‘He is one of the central figures in 
Boston society, and is well-known in London. Tall, 
of strikingly distinguished appearance, and charm- 
ing manners, he is a man who would be remarked 
anywhere. His house reminds me very much of 
an Edinburgh house, say in Douglas Crescent. The 
window at which his father was in the habit of 
writing, and in which he took great pleasure, was 
broken, and some squares were cut from it as 
memorials. One of these I am proud to possess 
through the kindness of his son.” 

Dr. Nicoll visited two other great literary shrines 
—Salem and Concord, both of which are in the 
neighbourhood of Boston. Salem he describes as 
a deserted and decayed seaport, belonging to the 
rather melancholy group of old coast towns scattered 
along the great sea front of New England, which 
include Portsmouth, Plymouth, New Bedford and 
Newport. ‘These were formerly centres of the 
traffic with foreign lands, but trade has long departed 
to more populous towns. At one time Salem was 
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the residence of shipowners who traded with India — 
and China. It is a Puritan town, and is celebrated 


as the home of Hawthorne’s boyhood. Hawthorne 


complained of its flat, unvaried surface ; of its ugly 

houses ; of its irregularity, which was neither pic- 
turesque nor quaint, but only tame ; and of its long 
street lounging wearisomely through the whole 
extent of the peninsula.”” Hawthorne’s ancestors 
had been Salem men for several generations, and in 
later life he returned to the old town, of which he 
wrote sometimes with tenderness, and sometimes 
with an odd stinging censure. He filled the office 
of Collector of Customs at the port of Salem, and in 
one of its wooden houses he wrote “ The Scarlet 
LRetter::’ 

At Concord, under the guidance of Dr. Edward 
Emerson, the party drove to Thoreau’s Walden, 
and also visited the house of Emerson. It is des- 
cribed as “‘ plain, square and wooden, with horse 
chestnut trees in the front yard, and evergreens 
around it.’ Emerson was a plain Concord citizen 
and a faithful attendant upon town meetings. He 
did not speak, but listened with much care and 
interest to the debates which were going on. His 
life at Concord in this house was on the whole very 
uniform and tranquil, broken by lecturing journeys, 
by literary labours, and once or twice, but sparingly, 
by the sorrows that come to all. When Emerson 
was growing old the cherished home was burnt. 
One morning in July, 1872, fire destroyed the 
upper part of the house, and with it many papers 
of value. A sum of ten thousand dollars was sent 
to him from admirers throughout America to 
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surprises and occupies my thoughts from day to 
day.” ‘No spot in America,’ Dr -Nicoll says, 
« seemed to me quite so sacred as that quiet study 


from which so many ennobling and purifying im= eam 


pulses and influences went forth through the world. 
It is just as it used to be through the days of that 


long and innocent life. There are, as I should have © 


expected, comparatively few books. One side of 
the room is occupied, but I should think the number 
of volumes does not exceed 2,000, or at the very 
most 3,000.” 

A flying visit to New Orleans was included in the 
journey, and by November 14th, Dr. Nicoll was 
once more settled in his Hampstead home. 


repla n Emerson was very deeply ; 
touched. He said, “I am a lover of men, but this 









CHAPTER XIII. 


WIDENING INFLUENCE. 


«Both for acquisition and for production also, natural faculty 
and aptitude are worth any quantity of toil. The gifted man 
will work, of course, because he cannot help it, and sometimes 
he will work with tremendousenergy and magnificent persever- 
ance; but the difference between him and the dull struggler is 
_ that he simply exercises a power while the other tries painfully 

to acquire one.’ —P. G. Hamerton (Modern Frenchmen). 


NE of Dr. Nicoll’s pleasures during the winter 

after his return was the building of his new 

_ study, a room fifty-one feet long, and having accom- 
modation for 23,000 volumes. It is divided into 


ne a two parts and is arranged somewhat on the plan 
me Ps ‘of Mr. Gladstone’s library at Hawarden. Books 
a had accumulated so rapidly in the Hampstead 
house, that the library was scattered over half a 
~ dozen rooms, and Mr. Crockett was moved to write 
as follows in the Bookman :—“‘I know the library 


of a person residing on the Northern Heights of 
Hampstead, and though I would gladly use milder 
language, [ am yet compelled to say that the 
-_ iniquities of this person’s library are enough to 
3 produce feelings of disgust and contempt in the — 
a mind of every right thinking lover of good order 
- ™ and Conservative government in the realm of 
, >  Bookland. It is indeed a library, if shape it may 
be called, that shape hath none. There are, true 
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it is, many books, but no two books upon a kindred — 

subject ever stand together. I find the first volume _ 
of ‘Shirley’ on the shelf by the fire, ready to my 
hand, but the second is in the coal-cellar—and as 
for the third, ask of the wanton, wandering 
winds.’ ” 

“IT have long wished,” wrote ‘‘ Claudius Clear,” in 
commenting on Mr. Crockett’s criticism; “to 
put all my books in the same room, and now at 
last I hope to manage it. An American gentleman 
to whom I showed it yesterday, was not so enthu- 
siastic as could be desired, and evidently thought 
that it looked a little like a free library or a public 
hall. Nothing could be further from the truth. 
In light and size, and colour, and in everything 
else it pleases me, and I have been thinking of 
adopting the plan practised in some libraries of 
getting the several volumes of one book together. 
It is troublesome, but undoubtedly has its recom- 
mendations.” 

In the arrangement of his study Dr. Nicoll 
followed the plan recommended by Mr. Gladstone. 
That statesman used to say that books are the furni- 
ture of a library, that no fuss should be made about 
the appearance of bookcases, and that the floors 
should be stained and covered with rugs. He also 
said that there should be windows on either side 
of a long room, and between these windows high 
bookcases running towards the centre of the room, 
with books on either side of the cases. The part 
facing the centre should again be arranged to 
hold books. Amongst the furniture of the 
Hampstead library may be mentioned the 
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study chair presented by Dr. Nicoll’s congre- 
gation at Kelso; the old oak chest acquired more 


than twelve years ago, in which note books and 
collections of literary scraps have ever since been 
deposited ; and the Ark, which is the receptacle of 
the numerous manuscripts received from authors, 
and examined by Dr. Nicoll in his capacity of 
literary adviser to Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton. 
The windows look upon an old world garden, shaded 
by tall trees. 

It need hardly be said that Dr. Nicoll, like his 
father, has a thorough knowledge of all the volumes 
in his library. ‘‘A man who does not know what 


books he has, or has not,” says ‘‘ Claudius Clear,” 


gig <. 


‘“‘has no business with books, and might do well in 
the Transvaal, or in an expedition to the North 
Pole with 200 dogs, which I understand to be very 
easy, though I have no mind to it.” He follows 
his father’s practice in preferring to cut his books 
with a sharp knife, rather than with an ivory 
implement. It is recorded that an ivory paper- 
knife was once presented to the minister of Auchin- 
doir, but it mysteriously disappeared. Dr. Nicoll’s 
favourite spot in his study is an armchair on the 
right of the fireplace. Private letters only are 
written at his table. For a number of years he 
has been accustomed to dictate everything intended 
for print. For elaborate articles he has a plan 
and a few phrases to go on with. The effect of 
dictation, in his opinion, is to make the style clearer 
and more spirited. It is an art which may be 
learned with perseverance, and he himself can 
dictate nearly as quickly as an average Member of 
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- Parliament speaks. Working six days a week, and 


taking one clear holiday, he can produce with ease 
from 15,000 to 18,000 words a week, but when the 
week is cut up in any way he finds from 10,000 to 
12,000 words sufficient. This amounts to an average 
production of nearly a million words a year, or ten 
good-sized volumes. Much of his time is spent in | 
reading, and he has estimated that he reads on 
an average about two books a day. He takes in 
all the London dailies, and magazines and weekly 
papers innumerable. 

A happy event brightened the summer of 1897. 
Early in May the following notice appeared in the 
marriage column of the British Weekly :— 

“On May ist, 1897, at Shillington Church, near . 
Hitchin, the wedding took place of Dr. Robertson 
Nicoll, and Miss Catherine Pollard, daughter of 
Mr. Joseph Pollard, of Highdown, Herts.” 

The wedding ceremony was performed by Bishop 
Mitchinson, assisted by the late Rev. J. A. Bonser, 
Vicar of Shillington. Sir George Douglas, one of 
Dr. Nicoll’s oldest Kelso friends, acted as best man. 

Before the end of the year, on the suggestion of 
the Rev. T. H. Darlow, Dr. Nicoll went for the first 
time to hear the Rev. R. J. Campbell at Union 
Chapel, Brighton. In the “Claudius” letter of 
November 4th, he announced to British Weekly 
readers the discovery of a new preacher. He had 
found his way to the narrow little lane called Union 
Street, in the middle of which is a plain old Congre- 
gational Chapel. There were seats here for about 
650 persons, and the building was packed. There 
were chairs in the gallery, and hardly a vacant 
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place was to be seen. ‘‘ By and by Mr. Campbell 


came forward. I do not know anything of his 
history, but his is a figure which at once arrests 
hopeful attention. He is apparently young, not 
more than thirty, and his striking head is abun- 
dantly covered by hair already turning grey. His 
eyes are peculiarly sympathetic, and his voice 
clear and sweet. After he had given out and 
explained a children’s hymn, he plunged into the 
sermon, the subject of which was ‘ Jesus and the 
Problem ‘of Pain.” Mr. Campbell does not use a 
note, he gesticulates freely, and his voice is a very 


- pleasant one to listen to, with sufficient rise and 


Ad 


fall. These things were in his favour, but besides 
these, one rejoices to say that his sermon was 
packed with thoughts, thoughts many of them 
not at all superficial, very freshly phrased, and in 
scarcely a single instance dwelt upon too long. 
Thus he held the attention of perhaps 800 people 
for a whole hour. Charles Simeon used to draw the 
distinction between attention and_ breathless 
attention. He would have found it difficult to do 
so in Union Chapel, Brighton, that Sunday morning. 
The preacher laid a strain upon his hearers to which 
they at times succumbed. There was too little 
relief in the sermon, and yet as a whole, from first to 
last, the people hung on their minister’s lips. In 
his general style of preaching and appearance Mr. 
Campbell recalls more than any other young 
preacher I have heard the renowned Dr. Maclaren, 
of Manchester . . . He greatly helped us by 
most clearly mapping out his subject. I am more 
and more convinced that the practice of abandoning 
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_ divisions is in every way bad—bad for the preacher, 


and bad for the hearer. It leaves the mind a 
clear slate. There is no beginning, middle and 
end, no consecution. Preachers should take a 
lesson from the stage, where a good play mounts 
in interest, and is definitely marked out. I am 
glad to see that a preacher who will soon be so 
influential and famous as Mr. Campbell has taken 
this line.” 

At the close of this letter “Claudius Clear” said :— 
** My heart was full of joy as I returned homewards. 
Nonconformists have added another very great 
preacher to their number, one before whom I 
should not be disposed to put any of the younger 
race.’ These words deserve to be recalled in the 
present year, when Mr. Campbell has succeeded 
Dr. Parker in the foremost Nonconformist pulpit 
of London, summoned to this great place by popular 
acclamation, and holding the public ear as no 
preacher has held it since the best days of Mr. 
Spurgeon. It may be added here that Dr. Nicoll 
was one of the friends invited by Mr. Campbell to 
speak at his recognition meeting at the City Temple, 
on May a2ist, 1903. He referred to the Brighton 
visit and compared Mr. Campbell to the late Pro- 
fessor Elmslie: “I cannot but remember the great 
anxiety with which I watched Mr. Campbell through 
the crisis of his health when he returned from South 
Africa. I could not but think, what if he too is 
silenced as my ever-lamented friend was silenced ? 
I know no mystery, amidst all the dark mysteries 
of Providence, like the mystery of a young minister 
struck dead in his prime. By the goodness of God 
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the cloud went and Mr. Campbell was restored to 
health. He has found his legitimate place and 
his true sphere of work in the City Temple.” 

From 1898 onwards Dr. Nicoll began to accept 
occasional pulpit and platform engagements, and 
he has preached official anniversary sermons for 
the leading Free Church denominations. On 
January 13th, 1898, he delivered an address at the 
opening of the Manchester Primitive Methodist 
College Settlement, Whitechapel, choosing as his 
subject, “Should the Gospel be Preached to every 
Creature ?’ He pointed out that there are powerful 
thinkers in our day who believe that the Gospel 
cannot profitably be preached to people living in 
certain social conditions. They believe that the 
first thing to be done is to alter the surroundings, 
make life worth living, provide better homes, 
relax the pangs of anxiety and hunger and then 
preach the Gospel. There are even missionaries 
to the heathen for whom the preaching of the Gospel 
is a secondary occupation, and who try to prepare 
the soil for the good seed by instilling a Western 
culture. There are modern teachers who think 
with Arthur Clough that ““a man may know all 
that is important in Christianity without so much 
as knowing that Jesus of Nazareth ever existed.” 

Dr. Nicoll argued that in the practice of Christ and 
His Apostles there is nothing to confirm this method. 
They were familiar, like us, with the frequent 
failure of the Gospel. But they believed that it 
should be preached first, preached always, and 
preached to every creature. He illustrated this 
principle with graphic force from the lives of Hugh 
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Bourne and William Clowes, the early leaders of 
the Primitive Methodist Church, and concluded 
with the words :—“ Preach the old thrilling cer- 
tainties in the power of the Divine Spirit and as 
“sinners whose love can ne’er forget the wormwood 
and the gall,’ and see whether the tide of battle will 
not turn and a glorious victory be won.” 

On April 14th Dr. Nicoll visited Ebley Chapel, 
Stroud, and gave an address for the centenary of the 
birth of the Rev. Benjamin Parsons. He regarded 
Mr. Parsons as a typical country minister. The 
story of his career was told by Paxton Hood in a 
large and curious volume published in 1856, and 
entitled “The Earnest Minister.” This book had 
for its motto the significant words, ‘“‘ Whether 
we be beside ourselves, it is to God, or whether we 
be sober, it is for your cause.” Dr. Nicoll has 
sometimes said that he could imagine for himself 
no more ideal life than that of a country minister, 
and he has always written with peculiar tenderness 
of the life and labour of such men. “ His salary 
may be small and his family large, his trials are 
many and his open triumphs few, but to the eye 
of anyone who rightly estimates the opportunities 
of this life and the rewards of the next, the lot 
of the country minister is one to be desired 
of God, and his lowliest work such as may be 
mentioned with thanksgiving and praise before 
the Throne of the Most High.” 

In May Dr. Nicoll visited the Free Church General 
Assembly, having been invited to do so by his 
friend Dr. Whyte, the Moderator elect. Fifteen 
years had passed since he was last a member and 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


A PREACHER’S RETURN TO THE PULPIT. 


**Many a course changed, many a soul set in motion, purified, 
redeemed by contact with the living man, and the influence 
spreads from mind to mind like circles in the water.”’ 

—W. C. Roscoe. 





N the autumn of 1898 Dr. Nicoll accepted several 
public engagements. On October 16th he 
preached at Viewforth Free Church, Edinburgh, 
choosing a striking and original subject—‘“ The 


Lord’s Servant Deaf and Blind,’ from the text — 


in Isaiah—‘‘ Who is blind but my servant ? Or 


deaf as my messenger that I sent? Whois blind as | 


he that is perfect, and blind as the Lord’s servant ?” 
The minister of Viewforth Church is his old friend 
the Rev. John Morgan; Dr. Nicoll has preached 
more frequently from his pulpit than from any 
other in Edinburgh. The announcement that he 
would speak brought together representative men 
of all denominations. Shortly afterwards the 
Viewforth Free Church was destroyed by fire, but 
it was rebuilt with great promptitude, and re- 
opened in October 1899, when Dr. Nicoll was again 
invited to deliver the sermon. Amongst his hearers 
were the venerable Professor A. B. Davidson, and 
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the popular Wesleyan preacher, the Rev. George 
Jackson. The subject of this sermon was “ Charac- 
teristics of the next Religious Revival,” from Isaiah 
lx. 8,—‘‘ Who are these that fly as a cloud, and as 
the doves to their windows?” The preacher 


_ explained the ‘‘ windows ” as the wounds of Christ, 


‘““the windows of His love.” He referred to the 
great revivals of 1859 and 1874, and drew a picture 
of those who drank of the spring of Salvation in 
those years, and had since been climbing the hill 
Difficulty, and who were still sustained by Divine 
grace amid their struggles and trials. The char- 
acteristics of the next great revival were fore- 
shadowed. First, in that revival there will be an 
exaltation of Christ and Him crucified. Second, 
it will do far more than the last revival toward the 
perfecting of the saints. Third, it will be ethical— 
a revival of plain, honest righteousness between 
man and man. It will seek to recognise the com- 
plexity of life, to understand the characteristics 
of the time, take its colour, answer its yearnings 
and supply its needs. The preacher spoke with 
severe sarcasm of the great evil of the present age— 
the burning desire of everybody to improve every- 
body else. If, he said, this zeal could be transferred 
from others to ourselves, the work of ethical revival 
would be accomplished. Lastly, and with striking 
effect, he argued that the revival will not be in 
kindness, but in justice. Men are sick of kindness, 
of generosity. They ask for justice. Between 
the law and the Gospel there is no contrariety. 
Mercy and justice are one. 

On November 15th Dr. Nicoll gave an address in 
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the Birmingham Town Hall in connection with 
the 150th anniversary of Carr’s Lane Meeting, and 
drew a remarkably interesting parallel between 
the lives of John Angell James and R. W. Dale, the 
two great pastors of the church. 

In January, 1899, he was again in Edinburgh, 
addressing the annual gathering of Dr. Whyte’s 
Bible Classes in the Free Assembly Hall. On 
returning home he wrote an amusing “ Claudius ” 
on Scottish characteristics. He agreed with Miss 
Sinclair that climate is the weak side of Scotland, 
and added, “‘ There is something that never ceases 
to surprise in the angelic patience with which the 
Edinburgh people bear their weather. Wednesday 
of last week was a truly terrific day. I donot think 
I have ever seen such a day in London, and yet, 
though I was about a good deal, no one practically 
made any complaint of the weather. Edinburghis so 
beautiful that, for love of her face, she is forgiven 
her bitter east winds. Next day it was bright, and 
people were enthusiastic again, and no wonder, 
for there is no other such city in the world. I 
cannot understand what it is that makes the climate 
of Scotland so trying. There is a keenness, a 
rawness, a chilliness in the air which you do not 
find in South Britain. No doubt there is something 
in the cloud and mist of Scotland that enhances its 
beauty, but I cannot admire anything when depressed 
by cold. Another impression that always returns 
is that Scotland is more beautiful than England. 
To some of us Surrey is the most beautiful part of 
England, and it is a county where I could live my 
life, summer and winter, and never wish any change, 
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provided I were allowed a choice of site. But much 
English scenery is undeniably tame and flat. 

It was Edmund Waller who wanted to die ‘ where - 
he was first roused,’ and the feeling may be natural 
to human nature. But it is stronger in Scotland, 
perhaps, than it is anywhere else. One good 
judge of scenery thinks the Lake district the most 
beautiful in our Islands ; another prefers Snowdonia, 
and a third Bantry Bay. But perhaps Scotland can 
put in a fair claim to compete even with these.” 

In February Dr. Nicoll had a few weeks’ holiday 
in Italy, which gave him occasion to quote the 
remarks of a provincial mayor with regard to the 
Press. The Mayor, with the deliberation due to 


_ the subject, after examining carefully some notes 


which he had prepared for the occasion, said, 
“Gentlemen, I propose the toast of the Press. 
The Press as a ’ole is a hard-working lot of men” 
—remarks memorable for brevity, truth, and point. 
“In the matter of holidays,” as Claudius Clear re- 
marks, “‘the Press does not come out well.” An 
editor’s brief resting times are greatly appreciated. 
On this occasion Dr. Nicoll went to Rome and 
Florence. On his return he threw himself with 
ardour into the fight against seven-day journalism, 
and his powerful articles had no small share in 
winning the victory. 

On April 27th his London friends enjoyed the 
rare opportunity of hearing him deliver a public 
address. He spoke in Bloomsbury Chapel at the 
closing session of the Baptist Union. The building 
was crowded in area and galleries. Dr. Nicoll 
described the address as “‘a few plain words to 
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ee particularly eifast hes in ona spheres,” 

and he introduced his subject by saying that every 
Evangelical Christian finds himself at home among 
Baptists. ‘‘ For speaking to preachers,’ he con- 
tinued, “I claim only one qualification. For years 
I served in the ministry, and now for more 
years I have been a hearer. I have taken 
pains to hear many sermons by preachers of 
all the Churches in every kind and sphere. If. 
you will forgive a personal reference, I have 
been made increasingly to feel that ministers do 
not sufficiently believe in the power of preaching. 
So little is said about sermons. A man may pour 
out his heart’s blood for years and practically hear 
nothing of it. He is tempted to conclude that he 
will do his best work in visitation and in organising. 
It is not so, believe me. Though hearers say little, 
they feel much. Those who have to fight a hard 
battle through the week come to church on Sunday 
starving for the Bread of Life. It affects all the 
week to come if they miss it. If they are fed they 
do their work more easily, more happily, more 
bravely. Notwithstanding the multitudes of 
societies it may safely be affirmed that such organ- 
isations do little or nothing if the preaching is not 
the life of all the Churches. [If it is dried up, every- 
thing will fail.” He appealed to ministers to preach 
their very best, and to make sermons the result and 
efflux of their best thoughts and feelings during 
the week. ‘Get some starling to cry Sermon, 
Sermon, Sermon. I have heard it said that common- 
place ministers should not spend too much time in 
preparing for the pulpit, because the result will be 
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much the same whether they take two hours or ten 
hours to prepare. It is a deadly fallacy. You will 
not preach in the humblest chapel without it being 
known by the people perfectly well whether you 
are or are not doing your best. There is no grander 
sight in the world than that of aman honestly doing 
his utmost. He commands the respect of every one, 
whether he succeeds or not, and he is very apt to 
succeed.” Dr. Nicoll urged that piety which hates 
the study is what Dr. Johnson called a “crazy 
piety.” ‘It is hypocrisy, neither more nor less. 
There must be character behind the earnestness, 
and the real test of a preacher’s character is not the 
number of miles he walks, or the number of meetings 
he addresses, but his diligence in doing the work 
for which God set him apart.” 

This address was heard with very earnest attention, 
and letters expressing gratitude for it reached Dr. 
Nicoll from many village pastors. It contained some 
of his most characteristic ideas. ‘‘ How wonderful,” 
he said, “is the life of our little Churches! 
Year after year they go on struggling, and every 
now and then it seems as if the doors must be 
closed, as if the lights must go out, ‘like the cresset 
flame that the rough wind slew last night.’ How 
do they live ? It is because we have an altar, and 
because some have always known it, and have 
gathered there with the Redeemer, and He has 
taken care of His truth and cause.” 

The variety of Dr. Nicoll’s interests was revealed 
to the public during the summer of 1899, by his 
controversy with Dr. Conan Doyle on the subject 
of multiple reviewing. Dr. Doyle had complained 
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_ in the Dazly Chronicle that Dr. Nicoll was continually 
writing, in various journals, reviews of the same 
book. The reader never could tell where he might 
turn up. As “Claudius Clear” summarised the criti- 
cism—*‘ I do about one-fourth of the whole number 
of criticisms published in this country. I have 
mysterious allies who do the other three-fourths, 
and when two or three of us put our heads together, 
beginners have no chance, and even established 
reputations are shaken. I devote myself entirely 
to praising books in which I am supposed to have 
a pecuniary interest, and to clearing the field of 
other books by wide-spread disparagement. It is 
not only in Britain that I do these nefarious things, 
but in America. I am afraid,” Claudius Clear 
continued, “that the picture is sadly overdrawn. 
Criticism is to me the merest aside in a very busy 
life. It is no pleasure to me to denounce a young 
writer. I do not remember that I was ever guilty 
of the crime. I have never worked in connection 
with any other critic, and have never made the 
slightest endeavour to bring any individual round 
to my opinion of a book. In the rare cases where 
I have written several reviews of a book, the book 
has been invariably one with which I have had no 
connection, direct or indirect. Only in the remotest 
sense have I any pecuniary interest in the success 
of any book, and not a single sixpence I possess is 
invested in publishing. Nevertheless, I do review 
very occasionally, and hope to continue in that 
way. There are pleasures in criticism, though the 
profits are very small. I have no doubt that Dr. 
Doyle has received more for one novel than I have 
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ever received for all the criticisms I have ever 
written. Non equidem invideo ; miror magis.” 
That clever New York journal the Critic, had a 
poem about this time, entitled “A Picnic on 
Parnassus,”’ in which the following verse occurs :— 


“Then Doyle was heard complaining, with resentment and 
surprise ; 

That Nicoll put his finger in too many of the pies. 

But Nicoll, with a weary smile, still sampled every course, 

And wondered Doyle should pass him such a quantity of sauce.”’ 


Dr. Nicoll has often defended himself against 
the charge of log-rolling, but it recurs from time to 
time, and only a few months ago in an amusing 
article in the Morning Post, Mr. Andrew Lang intro- 
duced the following verse :— 

«Will nobody boom me ! 
Oh, Robertson Nicoll ! 
My prospects are gloomy, 
Will nobody boom me ? 
With sword they review me, 
With pen-points they prickle, 
Will nobody boom me ? 
Oh, Robertson Nicoll! ” 

In August Dr. Nicoll with his family usually 
spends several weeks in the old home at Lumsden, 
the “‘ pristine, russet, remote country,” of which he 
never wearies. Writing in September, 1899, he 
says: “‘ The country remains practically unaltered, 
with its solemn hills, its bright streams, its deep 
woods, its spacious solitudes. We had glorious 
weather, bright sunshine which the breezes kept 
from being oppressive.” He drove to Dufftown, 
the scene of his first ministry, recalling to his com- 
panions the fierce storms through which the farmers 
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and their wives struggled to the meetings of 

' the literary societies, where they discussed such sub- 
jects as “Friendship,” ‘‘ Courage,” or ‘“‘ Napoleon.” 
Dr. Nicoll himself had been once nearly lost ina snow 
drift when proceeding to a meeting. 

As regards holiday occupations, Dr. Nicoll agrees 
with the negro preacher who wound up an emphatic 
commendation of the Gospel, by affirming that it 
made the intemperate temperate, the immoral 
moral, and the industrious dustrious. “It is wrong,” 
he says, “to be industrious on a holiday. It is 
equally wrong to be altogether idle. It is right to 
be something between—to be, let ussay, ‘dustrious.’ 
My main business is reading and writing. On 
holiday I by no means give up reading, but I read 
what I choose, and I re-read a great deal.” 

In October, 1899, the Boer war broke out. Dr. 
Nicoll’s line during the negotiations had been clear 
and consistent. Writing on the eve of Mr. Kruger’s 
ultimatum, he said, “‘ Never was a war contemplated 
with more reluctance and misgiving than this. It 
is not too much to say that it is hated and loathed 
by all sensible and right-minded people . . . In 
all the long chapter of bungling there have been 
no worse blunders than those committed lately. 
There are dark shadows hanging over the Jameson 
raid, shadows that may yet be lifted. Whatever 
may be the result, we have evidence enough 
that Mr. Chamberlain’s proceedings have been 
eminently unwise and eminently unpacific.” At 
the same time he admitted that the whole situation 
was changed by the conciliatory and reasonable 
despatch of September 8th. That despatch asked 
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nothing to which we were not entitled, and it con- 
tained no word that could be deemed offensive. 
It was applauded by journals like the Daily Chronicle 


and the Star, which had fought for justice to the 


Boers. For some mysterious reason the Transvaal 
Government ‘refused to accept these terms. On 


this point Dr. Nicoll wrote : “‘ Some would say that 


our Government, remembering the past, cannot 
afford to go back, even if it has asked too much, it 
cannot afford to seem to yield, watched as it is by a 
jealous world. We should never dream of taking that 
position, we should rather say that if our country 
is true to the right it can afford to disregard all the 
contumely of envious outsiders. But no one has 
laid his finger upon anything in our demands of 
September 8th which we are not entitled to ask, 
and which ought not to have been conceded.” He 
quoted not only such an authority as Mr. Edmund 
Garrett, but that of a well-known American miss- 
ionary in Cape Town, the Rev. C. S. Morris, who 
was by no means prejudiced in favour of Britain. 

Mr. Morris wrote in the New York Independent 
that the citizens of England were “ignored, abused, 
disfranchised in such a manner that they are in a 
chronic state of petition and remonstrance, while 
her own supremacy as the paramount power in 


South Africa is greatly menaced by the rich, popu- ° 


lous and aggressive Dutch power that is growing 
up in the midst of her colonies, ill-treating her 
subjects, defying her suzerainty, seeking the sea, 
and eagerly trying to enter into alliances with some 
of the great Powers of Europe. And thus it happens 
that Mr. Kruger finds himself looking into the 
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tmuzzles of English cannon. With rare tact he has 
staved off the evil day, but the end is now come.” 
Dr. Nicoll saw that if the Government were to 
give way on the main points, the result would be 
even a fiercer struggle, in which we should have to 
fight at the worst possible disadvantage, while at 
the same time our prestige would be lowered in 
every part of the globe. ‘There is no desire 
among responsible statesmen,” he wrote, “to 
_ interfere with the independence of the Republic. 
but we do not believe for a moment that after a 
war this independence would be respected. It is 
certain that the British public, which has been 
hovering on the brink of war with the Transvaal 
for so many years, would see the business through 
this time, and that the Boer power would totally 
disappear. No section of politicians in this country, 
whatever name they might assume, could possibly 
do anything to prevent this . . . There are 
signs that the wiser among the Boers realise the 
position, and are throwing themselves into a fight 
which they know to be desperate. Is it too late 
to assure them that while we are not afraid of battle, 
we are shrinking from it because we honestly desire 
to save them from committing suicide?” 

One week after these words were penned Mr. 
Kruger’s ultimatum was received at the Colonial 
Office. The Queen’s Government was called upon 
within the space of thirty-six hours to withdraw 
all British troops on the borders of the South 
African Republic, to deport from South Africa all 
British troops which had arrived since June Ist, 
1899, and to abstain from landing at any port in 
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South Africa any of Her Majesty’s troops on the 
high seas. Commenting on this ultimatum, on 
October 12th, Dr. Nicoll wrote, ‘‘ Sober-minded 
people must deeply regret the necessity of war, 
but the overwhelming majority of them feel that 
war is now a necessity which cannot be evaded. It 
is impossible to lay too much stress on the fact that 
the whole situation was altered by the British note 
of September 8th, where it was proposed to settle 
the grievances of the Uitlanders by the adoption 
of the franchise scheme, proposed in the Transvaal 
Note of August roth, to settle questions of interpre- 
tations under the Convention by reference to 
arbiters, and to settle other points by friendly 
discussion. It was the unanimous judgment of 
this country, the judgment of Sir William Harcourt 
and Mr. Morley, to mention no more, that this offer 
should be accepted. It was not accepted. War 
has been deliberately chosen.” 

No one admired the gallant Boers more sincerely 
than Dr. Nicoll, and during the course of the war 
he had many conversations with ministers of the 
Dutch Reformed Church and other Transvaal 
subjects, who laid before him the arguments on 
their side. 

Parliament assembléd on Tuesday, October 7th, 
for a war session. In the House of Commons the 
most notable speech was that of Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman. While criticising the diplomacy of 
the Government, Sir Henry declared that the 
tone of the ultimatum sent by President Kruger 
was such that it was impossible for any Cabinet 
even to take it into consideration. There was, 
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he said, no disposition among members on the 
Liberal side of the House to refuse the Government 
such power and such money as might be necessary 
for the rapid, effective progress of a war thus com- 
menced. Throughout the war the British Weekly 
adopted the policy advocated by the Liberal 
Leader, and by the overwhelming majority of the 
Liberal party. At the same time, Dr. Nicoll fully 
understood and thoroughly respected the position 
adopted by Mr. H. W. Massingham, who resigned 
the editorship of the Daily Chronicle because of a 
disagreement with the proprietors on the war 
policy. 

Writing of Mr. Massingham’s resignation, an 
event of the deepest interest to all journalists, Dr. 
Nicoll said :—‘‘ Mr. Massingham is to be highly 
honoured for the sacrifice he has made. We need 
more and more in this country journalists who will 
stand by their convictions in the face of popular 
opinion, men who will not put their ears to the 
ground to hear what people are thinking, but who 
will boldly and consistently follow their consciences. 
We can say this all the more freely, as in the matter 
in dispute we have been compelled to disagree with 
Mr. Massingham, considering in the first place 
that the reply to the offer of September 8th proved 
that no real concession would be made by the Boers, 
except under force, and that everything that has 
happened since then has confirmed this view. 
Whether right or wrong in this, we strongly feel 
that in a great strain like this the nation must 
stand together, that political differences must 
disappear, that criticism as far as possible must 
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be adjourned. This is by no means i say that 
the time for criticism of diplomacy, and criticism 
of strategy, will not arise. It is sure to come and 
it will be a testing time.” 

- During the reverses of December, 1899, Dr. 
Nicoll’s line was, “ We are baffled to fight better.” 
“The nation should be as one,—above all 
recrimination and taunting. ‘ Do the next thing,’ 


that is our business, and let it be done in the 


true British spirit.” To this patriotic resolution 
he held firm till the war reached its welcome 
close in June, 1902. 

_ On June t2th, 1900, Dr. Nicoll preached a sermon, 


‘before the Methodist New Connexion Conference 


in Salem Chapel, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

A Newcastle paper, commenting on the sermon, 
said :—‘“‘ It need not be said that others than New 
Connexionists gathered to hear him. Almost 
every section bearing the Christian name was repre- 
sented in that large assembly. To hear a journalist, 
a Scotsman, a Presbyterian preach at mid-day was 
a novelty, but then it was Dr. Robertson Nicoll, 
the editor of the British Weekly, who has become 
national property, and can no longer be labelled as 
the exclusive property of any denomination : 
The preacher, his manner, his tones, his theme, 
impressed not a few strangely. ‘It was so very 
weird ;’ ‘It was so thoroughly orthodox;’ ‘It 
was fine.’ These and other exclamations were 
heard outside when the service was over. ‘I am 
astonished that he is so Scotch, after being such a 
long time in England.’ ‘It is certainly not Aber- 
donian,’ said a lady. ‘Oh, yes, it is Aberdonian,’ 
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replied a gentleman who had been a student under ~ 
Principal Fairbairn, and his dictum was accepted. 
. . . With great felicity of speech, with frequent apt 
quotations from many a writer, with lucid illus- 
tration and with tender appeal, Dr. Nicoll delivered 
his message, and showed how unfalteringly he 
clung to the old form of words by departing from 
the hymn-sheet, and announcing as the last hymn, 
‘There is a fountain filled with blood.’ ” 

In the summer Dr. Nicoll was occupied in pre- 
paring his new religious magazine the British 
Monthly, the first number of which appeared on 


November 2oth. It was very favourably received, — 


and counted amongst its earliest contributors Dr. 
Joseph Parker and the Rev. Hugh Black, who, 
along with the editor, supplied a graphic account 
of the Union of the Scottish Churches. Dr. Nicoll 
was a member of the Union Assembly, and heard 
Principal Rainy read the Moderator’s address in 
the presence of a vast assembly of representative 
Scotsmen, which included Lord Rosebery, Lord 
Aberdeen, Principal Fairbairn, Ian Maclaren, Dr. 
J. G. Paton, the great missionary, and Dr. Maclaren 
of Manchester. 

On Friday, April 26th, r901, Dr. Nicoll preached 
the Wesleyan missionary sermon at Great Queen 
Street Chapel, London. Amongst those who attended 
were the President and Secretary of Conference and 
several ex-Presidents, Dr. and Mrs. Pope, Mr. 
Walford Green, Dr. Rigg, Dr. Jenkins, and Sir 
Henry and Lady Fowler. The editor of the Meth- 
odist Recorder mentioned to the writer that more 
well-known laymen were present than at any similar 
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meeting for years past. Even when prominent lay- 
men had been kept away by business engagements, 
they were represented by their wives and families. 
‘““The congregation reminded me,” said Mr. Cur- 

-nock, “of our Conference Sundays in provincial 
towns. I recognised faces which I have been 
accustomed to see at Conference for many years. 
Every available minister of the Wesleyan connexion 
living in or near London attended the service. The 
students of Richmond College, and workers from 
the Children’s Home and other missions were also 
there in large numbers.’ Dr. Nicoll took as his 
text the words, “‘ Without shedding of blood there 
is no—” leaving out the last word “remission” in 
order to show that without great cost to the in- 
dividual no Christian effort can succeed. 

Another important engagement with the Method- 
ists was the sermon preached by Dr. Nicoll at 
the dedication of the new Wesleyan Hall in Edin- 
burgh. This was delivéred on Thursday, October 
7th, 1901, and the subject was “The Watershed,” 
from the text, ‘‘ We preach Christ Crucified.”” The 
different uses of the phrase were illustrated from 
a poem by Oliver Wendell Holmes. That writer 
pictures two streams pouring down the sloping 
sides of a huge, rocky wall, one turned by a slanting 
stone towards the east, and one towards the west :— 


«So from the heights of will 
Life’s parting stream descends, 

And, as a moment turns its slender rill 
Each widening torrent bends,— 


> 


A 


From the same cradle’s side 
From the same mother’s knee,— 

One to long darkness and the frozen tide, 
One to the Peaceful Sea !”’ 
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*** We preach Christ crucified ’—so much all who 
believe that Christ ever existed may say. But 
some take the phrase as it stands, and puta full 
stop at the close. They say it is a historical fact 
that Christ was crucified on the Cross, and that 
upon the Cross His life and work were ended. We 
who use the phrase as St. Paul used it, consider it 
in a very different manner . . . Let me trace 
briefly the course of the two streams. We preach 
Christ crucified on one side, and on the other we, 
risen and crucified, preach Christ Divine, crucified 
and risen. It is the word Divine which turns the 
course. The essence of heresy is the assertion 
that Christ is a creature. No matter how loftily 
He may be conceived of, if His Deity is denied, the 
end is the long darkness and the frozen tide.”” Edin- 
burgh hearers speak of this as perhaps Dr. Nicoll’s 
greatest sermon. None who listened to it will 
ever forget the impressive conclusion. He pointed 
out that in dealing with the sunken masses the 
Methodists had shown the way to other Churches. 
Their mission is to the Church, to the world, and 
not least, to the Church outside the Churches. 
But still it must be said that although the harvest 
is plenteous the labourers are few. “We must 
waken God before we waken the dim sunken masses. 
What Savonarola cried in the crisis of his Church 
I would repeat, ‘Wake Christ! Wake Christ !’” 

During the spring and summer of 1gor Dr. Nicoll 
was engaged in writing his articles on ‘ The Church’s 
One Foundation.’ These were published in the 
autumn in a volume. At the same time appeared 
“Tetters on Life,’ by “Claudius Clear.” Both 
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works had a very large circulation. John Oliver 


Hobbes wrote an able review of the «« Claudius Clear” 
letters in the Academy, and Mr. L. F. Austin 
praised it highly in the Illustrated London News. 
“Tf one thing is unimaginable,” wrote John Oliver 
Hobbes, “‘it is the spectacle of Claudius Clear 
pillowing his head on ignorance and incuriosity. 
His counsels are for live men and women whose 
capacity for being alive and useful he wishes to 
increase. Attention to life, interest in life, order 
and efficiency in life, are his ideals in these essays. 
He has gravel for the fool and the half-baked man 
and the half-asleep man . . . As to the com- 
plexion of Claudius Clear’s counsel, it has a certain 
pervading severity which is felt even in his essays 
of consolation, in which you feel that the reins are 
still gripped. Never does he suffer fools gladly. 
A kind of remorseless intelligence is always there, 
but his plain vigour of statement and counsel is 
very welcome. ‘We have néed of such tart and 
cathartic books,’ as Emerson might say. We can 
commend the book to anyone who wants a Monday 
morning moral shake-up. And who does not?” 

The British Weekly had prospered so wonderfully 


even during the difficult,and anxious years of the 


war that at Christmas, 1901, the editor took his 
readers into confidence and told them that the 
regular circulation was now approaching 80,000 
copies per week, and that the total growth in circu- 
lation during two years had been about 24,000. 
‘““We may be allowed,” he wrote in giving these 
cheering figures, “to express special pleasure in 
the ever-widening range of our territory. We 
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have now subscribers in all parts of the world, 
especially in the British Colonies, while in the 


United States we have a considerable and steadily — 
growing constituency.” With the Christmas — 


number a picture was given of the costly new printing 
machine which had been erected for the paper. 
Many readers have from time to time accepted 
the editor’s invitation to visit the printing office 
near Hatton Garden and see the machine for them- 
selves. It should be said that since this Christmas 
article was written, the progress of the paper has 
been extraordinarily rapid. 

On March 11th, 1902, Dr. Nicoll preached the 
annual sermon of the Free Church Council, which 
met that year at Bradford. The title was, “‘ The 
Message for Midnight,” from St. Luke xi.6. “A 
friend of mine in his journey has come to me and 
I have nothing to set before him.” The sermon 
was delivered in Horton Lane Chapel, which was 
crowded half an hour before the time. Dr. Nicoll 
was assisted in the devotions by Dr. Rendel Harris. 
The Yorkshire Daily Observer described the service 
as follows :—“‘ Precisely at the appointed hour 
Dr. Robertson Nicoll entered the pulpit. Severely 
intellectual, marked with the pale cast of thought, 
yet with a presence impressive in virtue of a certain 
simplicity, the preacher soon dominated the as- 
sembly. Part of the Lesson he read was the 
parable of the Prodigal Son, and the reading was 
notable alike for manly force and quiet intensity. 
With just a suspicion of Scottish accent, and with 
impressive quietness of intonation, he imparted his 
subject, ‘The Midnight oftheSoul’ . . . Literary 
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beauties abounded in the sermon, a deep, still power 
pervaded it from beginning to ena, while occasionally 
the preacher’s voice rose in ringing notes of passion- 
ate earnestness all the more impressive by con- 
trast.” 

The Leeds Mercury said, ““A vein of mysticism 
ran through the discourse, which here and there 
was tinged by the preacher’s Scottish Calvinism. 
During the delivery of the sermon, which lasted 
little more than half an hour, a strange hush fell 
on the vast congregation, most of whom listened 
for the first time to the living voice of a teacher 
with whose written words they had long been 
familiar.” 

On Sunday, April 13th, Dr. Nicoll preached the 
annual sermon in connection with the Central 
Presbyterian Association, Belfast. The Northern 
Whig, Irish Presbyterian and other journals devoted 
much attention to his visit, and his sermon from 
Matthew xvi. 18, “I will build My Church,” was 
fully reported. The large church in Rosemary 
Street was crowded long before the service began. 
One Irish paper remarked that many in thinking 
of Dr. Nicoll must have formed a wholly erron- 
eous conception. “In all his writing we have the 
evidence of strength, and yet to the physical eye 
Dr. Nicoll looks anything but a typically strong 
man. He is under medium height, and of slender 
build, with a slight stoop, as of a man accustomed 
to pore long over manuscripts and books, a well- 
balanced head and kindly eye, which when he is 
engaged in animated conversation can kindle and 
gleam.” Another paper said, “‘ His voice is not 
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powerful, but he uses it superbly, and it is one of 
the sweetest I have heard. Every syllable is 
distinctly enunciated, and reaches all who have 
average hearing. Few public speakers understand 
as he does the music of words, and on his lips all 
the great English terms get their proper musical 
value.” 

Another journalist wrote: “‘He has the clear 
enunciation of the North country. He uses little 
gesticulation. His sermon throughout was in a 
subdued key. Its note was that of deep rather 
than strong feeling. It was a happy thought to. 
take the heads of a sermon on Christ’s building of 
His Church from Ruskin’s ‘Seven Lamps of Archi- 
tecture.’ The preacher had his manuscript with 
him, but he did not read closely, and though his 
manner was restrained it never became monoton- 
ous. He rivetted the attention of the large con- 
gregation, andit was the feeling of all that they had 
listened to a preacher of admirable culture and of 
rare spiritual insight. Much was expected of the 
editor of the British Weekly, but the expectation 
was fully realised.”” Besides preaching this sermon, 
Dr. Nicoll lectured at St. Enoch’s Church on 
“Friends and Acquaintances; or, Talks about 
Books.” Here again there was a very large at- 
tendance. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


THE GREAT EDUCATION CONFLICT. 





«« Awake remembrance of these valiant dead, 
And with your puissant arm renew their feats! 
You are their heir, you sit upon their throne ; 
The blood and courage that renownéd them, 
Runs in your veins.”’ King Henry V: 





OR the public outside his own wide circle of 
readers, Dr. Robertson Nicoll’s position as a 
leader of the new Century has been firmly established 
by the part he has played in the tremendous Edu- 
cation struggle. During eighteen months his name 
has been constantly in the newspapers, his articles 
have been quoted from pulpits and platforms, his 
leisure has been occupied in attending committees 
and in addressing great popular meetings. At 
every fresh turn of the situation, leading Liberal 
papers have sent to invite his opinion. Only those 
nearest to him have any conception of the immense 
additional labour he has cheerfully undertaken for 
the sake of the cause. Hours have been spent in 
conversation with local leaders, hundreds of letters 
of advice and encouragement have been sent to 
Free Church workers in every part of England. 
Since the agitation reached its climax, not a week, 
hardly even a day, has passed without his receiving 
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appeals to speak at meetings. The men most 


sought out for the important platform work of 
passive resistance have been Dr. Clifford, Mr. Horne, 
Mr. Campbell, Mr. Meyer, Mr. Lloyd-George, and 
Dr. Nicoll, and not one has had larger, more united 
or more enthusiastic meetings than the editor of 
the British Weekly. 

The history of the Education fight forms in some 
respects the most important chapter in Dr. Nicoll’s 
career. In his leading article of April 3rd, 1902, a 
week after the Education Bill was introduced, he 
advocated for the first time the policy of passive 
resistance. From his early days at Dufftown Dr. 
Nicoll had been a keen educationalist. He saw 
that what the country needed was an enlargement 
of the local School Board areas, the development of 
higher grade schools as a bridge towards a system of 
secondary education, the elimination of inefficient 
schools, and popular control at every point. In 
this way clever pupils would be passed from one 
school to another, securing all the education that 
their capacity warranted. Apart altogether from 
the religious question, the Bill seemed to him to 
open up the prospect of hopeless inefficiency and 
enormous expense. As a Nonconformist editor, 
however, he considered the Bill from the outset in 
its bearing on the Nonconformists. In common 
with all the Free Church leaders, he recognised that 
Mr. Balfour’s plan, so far from redressing admitted 
grievances, would vastly increase the wrongs from 
which Nonconformists suffer. In the new Bill 
they were actually rated to support a religious 
propagandism of which ‘they conscientiously dis- 
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approved. ‘‘ What are we to do?” asked Dr. Nicoll ; 

“must we submit under protest and wait for a 
better day? We are conscious of the great res- 
ponsibility which rests on anyone who recommends 


~ resistance to a measure passed by Parliament. In 


these things, however, Free Churchmen will, we 
venture to think, be compelled to resist. Alder- 
man George White, M.P., has expressed his opinion 
that the one effective way of fighting the battle is 
to bind ourselves by a solemn pledge to pay no 
school rate. . . . If this Bill is passed in its 
present form, we as ratepayers must allow our 
property to be seized for the school rate, but we 
cannot conscientiously pay it. The Free Church 
Council will, we trust, give a clear lead on this 
point. The Government ought to be warned 
promptly and plainly. There ought to be concerted 
action amongst all Nonconformists. The enemies 
of the Free Churches think that at present they can 
do as they please, and overbear by immense major- 
ities anything that we can do in Parliament. It 
may be so, but even if we are defeated in Parlia- 
ment our resources are not exhausted. We have 
taken no money from anyone to help in the teaching 
of our own denominational views. We cannot 
consent that our money should be applied to the — 
teaching of religious views from which we vehe- 
mently dissent, without any real popular control or 
power of protecting our own interests. There is 
no occasion for excited talk, but for serious, deliber- 
ate warning. The responsibility of giving such 
warning is much less than the responsibility of — 
withholding it,” 
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In this leading article on the new duty of Non- 
conformists, Dr. Nicoll laid the foundations of the 
great passive resistance movement. The article 
attracted considerable attention, and in journals 
like the Daily Telegraph, in which it was discussed 
from a hostile point of view, there was no attempt 
to defend the treatment of Nonconformists in the 
Bill. Dr. Nicoll feared that the Nonconformist 
opposition might spread itself over minor points, 
and in the British Weekly he concentrated his forces 
on the question of conscience. He took for his own 
Mr. Chamberlain’s words at Birmingham on June 
5th, 1871: “‘ Muchas I love the cause of education 
I love the principles of religious freedom more.” 
He agreed with Mr. Channing that the Bill dealt a 
deadly blow to the very existence and future of 
Nonconformity itself, and that it would practically 
hand over the children of the nation to the clergy 
of the churches of England and Rome. Some 
excellent Free Churchmen found fault with Dr. 
Nicoll for advocating the passive resistance policy, 
on the ground that it was wrong to threaten the 
Government. Other measures should first be tried, 
and, if they failed, rate resistance would remain as 
a last alternative. Dr. Nicoll, on the other hand, 
maintained that Free Churchmen, in fairness alike 
to themselves and their opponents, should make it 
known at the earliest possible moment that their 
consciences were invaded by the Government’s 
proposals. If they allowed the Bill to pass, and 
afterwards combined to refuse the rate, the Govern- 
ment would have a right to say, You should have 
told us at the beginning that your consciences were 
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touched. A sharp distinction must, in his opinion, — 


be also drawn between the people who merely — 
objected to the Bill from an educational point of © 
view, and those who regarded it as outraging the 


principles of religious liberty. 


_ From the very beginning Dr. Nicoll’s attitude had 
a powerful influence on the Free Churches. On 
April 15th, a crowded demonstration was held at 
St. James’s Hall, and every reference to passive 
resistance was cheered to the echo. Mr. Price 
Hughes in one of the last and greatest of all his 


_ speeches, declared himself in favour of this policy. 


He said: “I endorse the noble declarations of Mr. 
George White, M.P., and of Dr. Robertson Nicoll. 
I do not think we should be right in concealing from 
the Government and the country the true gravity 
of the situation. There are circumstances under 
which we must offer at least a passive resistance to 
an unjust measure.” Mr. Hughes added that he 
believed an overwhelming majority of the Anglican 
laity, and probably a majority of the clergy, dis- 
approved of the Bill. “ But if the Government 
persists in its bellicose attitude, if, like the noble 
Dutch, we are driven to our last ditch, we will 


-inundate the whole of England with our unchangeable 


refusal. Our watchword will be, You may spoil 
our goods; you shall not stain our conscience.” 
Large and enthusiastic meetings were held in all 
parts of the country to protest against the Bill. 
The British Weekly published a series of Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s early speeches on religious freedom, and 
on his next public appearance the Colonial Secretary 
said : “Somebody has done Lord Rosebery a great 
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injury, and there is no one in the kingdom who isin 
_a better position to sympathise with him than myself. — a 


Somebody has published his speeches.” 


On Thursday, May 8th, the second reading of a 
the Bill was carried by 402 votes against 165, a 


majority of 237. ' 
Reviewing the situation in the following week, 
Dr. Nicoll pointed out that the Government had 
no intention of making any real concession. He 
took courage from the fact that in all the great © 
towns of England men had rallied to the cause of 
liberty. Meetings had been held whose size and 
enthusiasm amazed the most optimistic. The 
Liberal party was drawn together in a new way, 
and Liberal Unionists were rallying to their former 
comrades. Enthusiasm was stirred to vehemence 
whenever the refusal to pay rates was so much as 
hinted at. “The people have seen,” wrote Dr. 
Nicoll on May 13th, “that this Bill is simply an 
attempt to impose a belief on others by law or by 
force. It used to be thought that this belonged 
to the truths placed by reflection and experience © 
beyond the reach of question and debate. This 
Bill infringes the principle at every point. It is a 
Bill to put the clerical schools on the rates and deny 
the ratepayer the right of management. It mocks 
him by an entirely illusory concession of one third 
of the management. He does not even elect that 
third. He has no security that the minority will 
represent him at all. Even if it does, it is still a 
helpless minority. Further, the door of the teaching 
profession is to be closed on Nonconformists 
One speaker is reported to have indignantly denied 
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that Nonconformists were excluded from the 
position of teachers. ‘They may,’ said this worthy 
man, ‘become teachers if they conform.’ In at 
least 8,000 parishes in England no religious teaching 
is to be given in the schools but the teaching of the 
Church of England. The avowed object is to turn 


little Nonconformists into little Church people. 


Their parents must send them and they must pay 
for them . . . They have got so far as to sing 
the Ave Maria in some of these schools. What they 
wish to teach is Baptismal Regeneration and Apos- 
tolical Succession, and the like, and there is ample 
evidence that these will be taught with the utmost 
contempt for all that Nonconformists hold most 
sacred. But we should be thoroughly prepared 
for the battle. . This rate, so much more infamous 
than the Church rate, will be destroyed like it, and 
in the fight our force will be far greater than was 
that of our brave fathers. It will be our ever- 
lasting shame if we sell the pass. But there is no 
fear. Noncontormists know by this time that 
peace is not to be got by passive submission to acts 
of warfare. It was said of the Jesuits that the hand 
of the dial went back at their command. Our antag- 
onists hope for as much, but they hope in vain.” 

The Congregational Union met in the middle of 
May and a Conference was held on the Education 
Bill. At this Conference, in powerful fighting 
speeches, Dr. Massie and Mr. Horne advocated 
passive resistance. 


On Thursday, June 12th, Principal Fairbairn © 


led a large and representative deputation of Free 
Churchmen into the presence of Mr. Balfour. The 


Pry 
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Principal of Mansfield College, Oxford, proved him- 
self fully equal to the responsible position to which 
his brethren had called him. He closed his weighty 
and trenchant speech with words which have been 
emblazoned on the Free Church banner during the 
long contest: “ We wili not submit.” Mr. Balfour 
treated the deputation with good-humoured in- 
dulgence, instructed Principal Fairbairn on theology, 
and, as regards the Bill, assumed the attitude of 
an injured innocent. The arguments he used on 


that memorable occasion are long forgotten, his 


subtle webs of dialectic have been torn away, but 
the four words, “‘ We will not submit,” still live and 
burn in the hearts of Free Churchmen throughout 
England. It would have been well if Mr. Balfour, 
as he listened to Principal Fairbairn, could have 
looked back upon the history of Independency in 
England. Perhaps, as the French King on the eve 
of Agincourt trembled at the recollection of Crecy, 
Mr. Balfour might have said :— 


This is a stem 
Of that victorious stock, and let us fear 
The native mightiness and fate of him.” 

In July Mr. Balfour succeeded his uncle as Prime 
Minister, and in his first speech as head of the Gov- 
ernment declared in explicit terms that he would 
yield nothing to the Nonconformists. The changes 
made in the Bill had been introduced to please the 
country squires ; not a single concession had been 
made to the Free Churches. They were plainly 
told that for them there was nothing but uncon- 
ditional surrender. Nonconformist leaders were 
never consulted in the framing of the Bill, their 
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criticisms were disregarded, and the Premier con- | 
stantly told them that they were better off under _ 
the Bill than they had any right to expect. The 
Government, strangely deluded, had made up its 
‘mind that the Nonconformists did not mean business. 
But Free Churchmen all through the summer were 
quietly watching the progress of the Bill in which ~ 
they were made to pay rates for the teaching of 
doctrines to which they were conscientiously 
opposed. Week by week and month by month, 
Dr. Nicoll kept before them the vital points of the 
situation. He warned them that the object of the - 
clerical party was to obtain complete possession of 
f the education of the country, and reminded them in 
_ | Lowell’s words that there is no evil comparable in 
j its effect on character to that of craven submission 
to manifest wrong. “If Nonconformists were to 
yield at this time, politicians would rightly cease 
to take account of them. Their own people, 
especially in the younger generation, would lose 
faith. The nation would hold them in a just 
contempt. For the world has not forgotten the 
record of Nonconformists, and it holds them to a 
strict accountability for their history. If they fail 
to be worthy of that history, if they shrink from 
suffering, they will rightly be counted to have 
lost principle and pluck. Losing that, they lose 
everything that can make their existence a blessing 
or a power.” 
In forcing through the Act of 1902, the Govern- 
ment must have been under a great misapprehension 
as to the numbers and strength of Nonconformity. 
In 1700, Nonconformists were to the Church of — 
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England as one to twenty-two; in 1800, as one to 
eight ; and in 1900, as one to one. Their churches 
are prosperous, numerous and liberal, and within 
the last five years they have raised enormous 
centenary funds. It is scarcely credible that Mr. 
Balfour, himself a Scottish Presbyterian, should have 
believed that the Free Churchmen of England in the 
twentieth century had lost the spirit which enabled 
their fathers to refuse the Church rate and to suffer 
distraint and imprisonment in the cause of freedom. 
Never was there a greater blunder. The holiday 
months of 1902 were as busy as that night on which 
England prepared to meet the Spanish Armada. 
Dr. Nicoll’s leader of July 31st, ‘“Set down my name, 
sir,” called forth an eager response. The men for 
whom he appealed came in by hundreds. As the 
British Weekly had originally put forward the passive 
resistance policy, so it was Dr. Nicoll who urged that 


the resistance should be thoroughly and speedily — 


organised. On this point he differed entirely from 
the Principal of Mansfield College. Organisation, 
in his view, was needed to prevent errors in point of 
law. In the old Church rate agitation such men as 
Thorogood and Baines marred their noble example 
by legal mistakes from which sound advice could 
have saved them. Organisation was also needed 
to make the resistance as wide as possible at the 
beginning. The Church rate fight dragged on for 
thirty-four years, during half of which the fighters 
were in sight of victory. Most of all Dr. Nicoll 
desired that the working men who had thrown them- 
selves so earnestly into the struggle should be helped 
and protected. Touching letters had reached him 
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from workers who were willing to make any sacrifice, 
but were doubtful about the proper steps. “It 
will help us very much,” he wrote, “if as many 
friends as possible are ready and willing to go to 
prison. To that it must come, and the sooner the 
better.” Many who had hesitated to join the move- 
ment came in after the obnoxious seventh clause, 
which denied popular control of the Schools, passed 
through the House of Commons by a large majority. 
It was then evident that the priest was to be left 
master of the field, free to teach any doctrine in the 
name of religion that he chose, and with full control 
over secular and religious instruction. The majority 
of the schools of the country were closed to Noncon- 
formist teachers, but Nonconformist children were 
forced to attend them, and to live in an atmosphere 
poisonous to the beliefs of their parents. The 
priest’s Schools were to be paid for with the people’s 
money. With the carrying of Clause 7, the last hope 
of compromise disappeared, and the local Free 
Church Councils, in obedience to a requisition from 
the Central Committee, met during September to 
discuss their policy. Such men as Dr. Clifford, Mr. 
Shakespeare, Mr. Campbell and Mr. Horne put them- 
selves in the front of the fight. On September 11th, 
the first replies from the local councils had come in, 
and it was evident from the beginning that an over- 
whelming vote would be given for passive resistance. 
The important question submitted to the councils 
was as follows :—Do you or do you not advise a 
general enrolment of names and addresses of those 
who feel they are bound to refuse payment of the 
rate levied under the Bill if it should become law ? 
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Out of a total number of 489 local councils, 412 
reported in favour of enrolment. The Bournemouth 
Free Church Council gave the name, “A solemn 
league and covenant,’ to the Passive Resistance 
roll. At Cardiff such well-known townsmen as 
Mr. Robert Bird, J.P., Mr. Richard Cory, J.P., 
Principal Edwards and Mr. Lewis Williams, Chair- 
man of the School Board, signed the roll. In many 
other large towns School Board and Town Council 
members were among the most zealous anti-rate 
crusaders. The fervour and enthusiasm awakened 
by the movement astonished even veterans who 
remembered the Church rate struggles. The most 
indifferent could see that Nonconformity had 
awakened to a newer and nobler life. The words 
which Dr. Nicoll quoted in his leader of September 
25th were the keynote of many sermons and speeches 
during the autumn months :— 
«Tn our halls is hung 
Armoury of the invincible knights of old ; 


In everything we are sprung 
Of earth’s first blood, have titles manifold.”’ 


The autumn assembly of the Congregational 
Union, at Glasgow, on the motion of Mr. Silvester 
Horne, resolved, by an immense majority, to declare 
that if the Education Bill was forced upon the 
country it was prepared to advise its members to 
refuse the rate. A similar resolution was carried 
with a very few dissentients at the Baptist Union 
Meetings at Birmingham. The General Committee 
of the National Free Church Council, in view of the 
great body of opinion from the local councils, 
resolved at once to receive the names and addresses 
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of persons who felt themselves unable to pay the 
rate. On October gth, Dr. Nicoll suggested that 


a special Committee should be appointed to take 


charge of the passive resistance movement, that 


this should be as representative as possible, and 
strong on the legal side. Valuable work has been 
done by the Passive Resistance Committee, of 
which Dr. Clifford is Chairman. Amongst the 
most eminent members are Dr. Townsend, Mr. 
Campbell, Mr. George White, M.P., Mr. Robert 
Bird, the Rev. Thomas Law, Principal Mitchell, the 
Rev. Thomas Spurgeon, the Rev. J. H. Shakespeare, 
the Rev. J. H. French and the Rev. J. M. Gibbon. 
When the first prosecutions were carried out at 
Wirksworth, in Derbyshire, last June, Mr. Meyer 
and Mr. Roberts were on the spot to help and 
encourage the brave men who were summoned 
before the magistrates, and no witness has been 
allowed to feel himself alone in the hour of trial. 

In October Dr. Nicoll published a catechism of 
the Education Bill, which circulated by hundreds 
of thousands, and was quoted on countless platforms. 
A striking testimony to the great influence which 
Dr. Nicoll had exercised in the controversy was 
the reference made by Lord Rosebery in his speech 
at Edinburgh in November. “I am not sure, even 
now,’ said Lord Rosebery in dealing with the 
Education question, “that it is hopeless to expect 
that some solution of the religious trouble may be 
found by some such conference as I have sketched, 
and I have some ground for my belief. I see that 
in the British Weekly Dr. Robertson Nicoll, 
who is, I believe the editor, and who is a mannot 
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merely of great ability, but of the widest relations 
with leading Nonconformists, will accept the 
Scottish system, our system here, as a solution of 
the religious difficulty. Well, if that be so, this 
is a solution from which the Church of England 
should not shrink. It is a solution which would 
adapt the working of the religious questions to the 
needs of a locality, and would have the not incon- 
siderable advantage of putting the parochial system 
in Scotland and in England as nearly as possible 
on a uniform basis. I say that there is a gleam of 
hope in the suggestion of Dr. Robertson Nicoll, and 
if the Government is composed of statesmen, and if 
they really wish to settle this question on a broad, 
a permanent and a national basis, they should take 
heed of the suggestion and see whether they‘cannot 
bring it into some practical proposal.” 

In commenting on the speech, Dr. Nicoll said, 
_ ** We wish it were possible to discuss with actuality 
the application of the Scottish system to England. 
That English Nonconformists would accept it— 
not as ideal, but as infinitely preferable to any 
within their immediate reach—we have no doubt. 
For (1) It would secure the administration of the 
education of England by popular bodies elected 
for that end; (2) It would abolish all sectarian 
tests for teachers; (3) It would establish practically 
over the whole country undenominational religious 
teaching ; (4) It would secure, were it only through 
the insistance of the Church of England, full and 
adequate protection for minorities everywhere. 
But for these very reasons it would be opposed to the 
death by the High Church party. It may suit 
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their representatives to trot it out at Scottish 
meetings, but the moment they are taken at their — 
word they recoil in horror.” Dr. Nicoll strongly 
approved of Lord Rosebery’s plain talk to Noncon- » 


-formists at Spencer House on December 8th. The 


ex-Premier used these remarkable words: “I 
confess that, if the Nonconformists of England 
submit tamely to the enactments of this Bill, I will 
not say that they will be weakened religiously, but 
I will say that in my judgment, politically they will 
have ceased to exist.” 

In a private letter to Dr. Townsend, Lord Rose- 
bery said that he had never spoken words more 
from his heart than these. Addressing the Scottish 
Liberal Club at the close of the year, his Lordship 
remarked: “I have said and I reiterate that if 
Nonconformity remains passive under this Bill, 


Nonconformity is politically dead. Let me go one 


step further. Ifthe country receives this legislation 
as part of its political system and without protest, 
my belief is that Liberalism will be dead.” Such 
words afford an ample justification, 1f any were 
needed, for the line of policy advocated by the 
Free Church leaders. 

The deaths of Hugh Price Hughes and Dr. Parker 
deprived the passive resistance movement of stren- 
uous leaders, and to Dr. Nicoll each loss came as a 
keen personal sorrow. Of late years, especially, he 
had been drawn in closest friendship to Mr. Hughes, 
and had stood side by side with him at his last 
anniversary meeting. He was one of the two or 
three who went week by week to cheer Dr. Parker 
in his solitary home, and it was at the earnest request 
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of the great preacher that he consented to deliver 
the memorial address in the City Temple on Dec- 
ember 4th. His tribute to Mr. Hughes was paid 
at the London Wesleyan Methodist Ministers’ 
Meeting in City Road Chapel on the following day. 
He spoke from the words inscribed on Mr. Hughes’ 
coffin, ““ Aged 55 years.” 

In the spring of 1903, the Education controversy 
developed apace. Citizens’ leagues were formed in 
all the principal towns and many thousands pledged 
themselves to passive resistance. The National 
Free Church Council at Brighton was marked by 
keen political feeling. Dr. Nicoll attended the 
meetings and seconded the resolution on Education. 
He reminded the assembly of Dr. Fairbairn’s words 
to Mr. Balfour that Nonconformists would never 
submit. These words, he said, ought never to have 
been used, unless they were used in the full integrity 
of their meaning. The Government had given 
them no pretext for withdrawal. On the contrary 
they had simply tightened the cords. Free Church- 
men asserted their adherence to passive resistance 
on the great principle that some things were Cesar’s 
and some things were not, and when they were 
asked to pay for an atmosphere for their children 
which would be fatal to their faith, and for teaching 
which would mock their dearest convictions, they 
said they must refuse. They were pledged to do 
this and the world knew it. Few understood the 
Act, but all understood that. The evil done by this 
Act, if allowed to work, would be deep and wide, 
but it would be nothing in comparison with the 
evil which their surrender would result in, If they 
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drew back now, Nonconformity would have earned 
and received the contempt of the country and of 
the world. Surrender now would mean that Non- 
conformity had lost its honour, and for his part, if it 
lost its honour, he did not care what became of its 
life. The Sussex Daily News in describing the 
speech said, “It was perhaps the weightiest and 
most authoritative utterance heard from the Dome 
platform, for Dr. Nicoll is really the force behind 
all this agitation, as Lord Rosebery recognised when 
he quoted Dr. Nicoll in his most important speech 
during the agitation.” 

As the passive resistance movement began to 
spread over the country, and gradually to absorb 
every other issue, Dr. Nicoll was pressed from all 
sides to speak at public meetings. On May 5th 
he visited Leeds, and addressed a great gathering 
in Belgrave Chapel under the auspices of the Citizens’ 
League. This was a splendid demonstration, and Dr. 
Nicoll, according to a Leeds minister who heard 
him, spoke with a freedom and power which he has 
never equalled. He was entirely independent of 
his notes, for his mind was full of the one great 
subject, and he needed no help from paper. He had 
an enthusiastic reception from this remarkable 
meeting, and over a thousand persons signified 
their intention of joining the Passive Resistance 
League. After placing the arguments against the 
Act before his audience, he discussed the question 
whether passive resistance was legitimate. “‘ Surely, 
he said, “that is a strange question to put in an 
assembly of Nonconformists. We should not have 
been here but for passive resistance . . . If 
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we fail in the movement, we must face the result 
of failure. We can only fail by the abandonment 
of our principles and convictions, and, if we do so, 
Nonconformity is dead. Dead in what sense ? 
Not in the sense that its chapels will be closed 
and its congregations dispersed. No; the men who 
have spoken bravely for passive resistance and 
found it too much for them, may still creep up to 
the pulpits. All the same, Nonconformity will 
be dead because it will have stained its past and 
sold its future. What will the death of Noncon- 
formity mean? It will not mean the triumph of 
the Anglican Church. Far from it. If you teach 
a child to distrust the religion of his father and 
mother you will not get that child to accept another 
religion. If you send your children to have their 
religion despised and trampled on by the priest, and 
then the priest tries to teach his own religion, he 
cannot do it. It is worth while to suffer a little, 
to suffer long, rather than to see our churches dead. 
When the tumult of shouting dies down, how many 
will join the League. I do not wish anybody to 
join who has not counted the cost. I do not think 
the conflict will last long, and the more people join 
us and adhere to us the shorter it will be; but still I 
do not want anyone to join us without fully counting 
the cost. Let us be worthy of our fathers, let us, 
like them, do our duty with a faith undaunted, with 
courage uncrushed, and with our faces to the foe.” 

During the summer Dr. Nicoll addressed meet- 
ings at Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham, Shef- 
field, Leicester and other places, receiving everywhere 
a rapturous welcome from great audiences. 











CHAPTER XVI. 


SOME PERSONAL NOTES. 


«Dr. Nicoll is not one man; he is an army of men directed 
by one cool brain. It is said that there is a journal which he 
does not edit, but it has not yet been discovered. . . = I 
suspect that all the editors of the English-speaking world are 
Nicolls in disguise. This would ceplais the spectre of sg 
haa that sits on every editor’s brow.” 


—James Douglas (in the ‘‘ Morning Leader’’). 


R. NICOLL has now completed seventeen 


years in the editorial chair of the British — 


Weekly. Since he came to London practically 


every daily morning and evening paper has changed — 


its editor, some more than once. All the weekly 
reviews, political or literary, have changed, and 
there have been many changes in the religious 
_ press. In old times, an editor, once in his chair, 
_ was likely to keep it as long as he pleased, but in 
_ these days few positions are more precarious than 
that of the London editor, except where, as in Dr. 
Nicoll’s case, the editor is the founder, and the one 
inspiring spirit of his publication. Week by week, 


for seventeen years, Dr. Nicoll has been not only 


the guide and director, but the actual writer of 


the most important columns in the British Weekly. 
In sickness and in health he has accomplished the — 
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allotted task, and some of his most widely influential 
articles have been dictated in times of weakness 
and suffering, when his doctor has positively 
forbidden him to undertake mental strain. As the 
circulation of the paper has increased, he has taken 
an ever more strenuous view of his responsibility, 
and he has his reward in the messages which reach. 
him constantly from readers in every part of the 
world. His weekly budget averages from three 
to four hundred letters, and no day passes without 
his receiving some word of thanks. Amongst his 
correspondents are ministers of all denominations, 
the heads of great firms, working men and women, 
Colonists in far distant settlements, parents seeking 
advice about their children, young journalists and 
literary men. A single post may bring him a note 
of appreciation from a great Anglican dignitary, 
a cordial greeting from some leader of American 
commerce, a proposal from a missionary society 
to translate one of his books into the languages of 
southern India, and most sacred of all, a word of 
love and gratitude from the house of the bereaved. 

Dr. Nicoll is the most rapid of workers, but he 
never hurries over his letters. That air of leisure 
which everyone has noticed in conversation with 
him—as if the time of the busiest of men might 
stretch out to hours and days at the service of his 
companion—is even more perceptible when he is 
dealing with his correspondence. As he gives his 
time freely to others, he expects from them a like 
consideration. He detests the fussy people whose 
eyes are always on the clock, and who can never 
settle down to a peaceful fireside talk. Most 
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heartily he would agree with Dr. Johnson, who 


complained that ‘John Wesley’s conversation — 






is good, but he is never at leisure. He is always — 


obliged to go at a certain hour. This is very 


disagreeable to a man who loves to fold his legs 
and have out his talk, as I do.” 

Dr. Nicoll’s has been a life of friendships, and 
even a fragmentary list of his comrades of early 
and later years would include some of the most 
eminent names of our time. The books that have 
been dedicated to him would more than fill a library 
shelf. I will quote only one of these inscriptions, 
Mr. Crockett’s in “ The Grey Man :’—“ To W. R. 
Nicoll are affectionately inscribed these chronicles 
of a stormy time—in memory of unforgotten days 
of peace and quietness spent with him and his.” 


Wherever he goes, his rare gift of sympathy draws | | 


the confidence of others. As ‘“‘ Jadi’’ wrote in the 
Mormng Leader, “‘ He is not a poseur, being inter- 
ested in others rather than himself. An intensely 
objective nature, all his energies are thrown out in 
the surrounding life.” 

“Every now and then, if you arehuman, and sym- 
pathetic,” writes Claudius Clear, ‘‘ some fellow-being 
will tell you a life-story.. In lonely places, especially 
on the Continent, I have heard things which per- 


A 


manently changed my view of human nature in ~ 


its possibilities of nobleness and weakness. Is 
there any social intercourse comparable to that 
enjoyed with a friend true and tried, with whom 
one has a stock of common experiences, with 
whom one never needs to be on the strain. One 
with whom we may smoke the pipe of peace for a 
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whole evening, slowly and with ineffable restful- 
ness in the mere sense of his company.” 

One or two points may be mentioned in connection 
with Dr. Nicoll’s home life. Travellers tell us that 
to see Russia at its best one must visit it in winter, 
and winter is certainly the best time of Dr. Nicoll’s | 
year. His intellectual life glows brightest in the 
short dark days of autumn, when the curtains of 
his library are drawn, and friends come in to chat 
with him beside the fire. ‘‘ Of all the months of 
the year,” he writes, “I prefer October. The 
weather is generally good, everyone is back and 
has resumed work, the houses of your friends are 
open, and then there is the fire. It is Southey, I 
think, who says, ‘ Men scarcely know how beautiful 
fire is.’ In the winter days everything goes regu- 
larly. You are in a mood for work, and the worse 
the weather is, there is the less chance of the evening 
being invaded. Nobody had such a sense of the 
comfort of winter evening seclusion as Cowper had, 
though Wordsworth ran him hard. How excellent 
are the lines :— 

‘How touching, when at midnight sweep 
Snow-muffied winds, and all is dark, 
To hear—and sink again to sleep.’ ”’ 

At the turn of the year the busy editor feels the 
need of a short rest, and this he seeks on the Riviera 
or in Italy. He confesses that with all his love for 
his work, the temptation to enjoy a long peaceful 
interval has assailed him in such haunts of the 
lotus-eater as Cannes or Mentone. ‘“‘ In such lovely 
places and amidst a leisured class, one cannot help 
at times a certain feeling of envy. Why should I 
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not straighten my back before I die? A life of 
abundant holidays, a little congenial work, a com- 
fortable standing apart from conflict, seems very 


covetable and very impossible. I am not sure that 
all the dwellers in that beautiful region are as 
content as Gibbon was, however. Anyhow, it is 
wisest to make the best of our allotment, and to 
live tranquilly one day at a time. The most bur- 
dened can see to the end of one day ; he who can 
do that will come to the last day, and see to its 
ending also.” 

Like Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. W. P. Hartley. and 
some other successful men, Dr. Nicoll takes hardly 
any exercise. When he lived as a young minister 
in the country, he would often join in a game of 
tennis or croquet, but now although he belongs 
to a Golf Club, he is scarcely ever seen on the links. 
A walk on the Heath or a drive in the lovely lanes 
near Hampstead is his only outdoor recreation. 

He is a haunter of bookstalls in side streets, and 
in these silent backwaters of literature has often 
discovered pearls. It was by chance long ago in 
an Edinburgh bookseller’s that he picked up the 
“ Autobiography of Mark Rutherford,” by Mr. W. 
Hale White, whose works he has ever since been 
commending to the public. “If there are any 
books of this generation better written than ‘ Mark 
Rutherford,’” he says, “I do not know them. The 
author is like the painter who can produce a perfect 
circle.” Many a curious and little-known _bio- 
graphy has been added to his library from Holywell 
Street and Farringdon Road ; he possesses 3,000 
biographies, and says that from every one he has 
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learned ‘something. “ There is a whole company of 


minor poets,” as some one has written, “‘ of whom it 
may be said that no one but the editor of the British 
Weekly knows them,” and the same is true of many 
preachers and writers of religious books. Ian 
Maclaren once remarked to an interviewer that 
Dr. Nicoll knows the by-paths of English literature 
better than any other man. There was a time, as I 
mentioned in an earlier chapter, when he hoped to 
write a comprehensive work on Victorian literature 
along with his brother, Mr. Henry Nicoll dealing 
with philosophy and history, and he himself taking 
theology and poetry. Good progress was made 
with the undertaking, and large quantities of 
valuable material were collected. The death of 
his brother ended the project, but it is by no means 
impossible that Dr. Nicoll may some day carry out 
this early ambition, especially as so much of the 
matter is already on his shelves. 

Few, if any, editors have done more than Dr. Nicoll 
in the discovering of new authors. Thenames of Ian 
Maclaren, Jane Barlow, Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler, 
Walter Raymond and many others come to mind 
as proofs of his success. He has persuaded not a 
few of his friends—I may mention as examples 
Professor Denney, Dr. Stalker, Dr. G. A. Smith and 
the Rev. Hugh Black—to write on theological and 
religious subjects. He is constantly watching for 
new talent, but he declines to take much credit for 
the service he has thus rendered either to the authors 
or to the community. ‘It would be the height 
of folly,”’ he remarks, “‘ to imagine that those who 
are said (never by themselves) to be discoverers 
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of new authors really accomplish much. Asa rule 


genius finds a way to express itself sooner or later, 
and anyone who takes it upon himself to set his 
friends to writing, will burden the world with some 
bad books, as a set-off against gladdening it with 
some that are good. What is more important, the 
public is not to be deceived. You may bring an 
author before it a few weeks or months sooner 
than would have been the case without you, but 
you will not succeed in palming off anyone that 
does not deserve success. Whenever a writer 
gains the public ear, your praise can do little either 
to help or hinder him.” 

In two of his most important works, Mr. J. M. 
Barrie has acknowledged the invaluable help he 
received from Dr. Nicoll. In the introduction to 
** Auld Licht Idylls ” he says: ‘‘ In time, however, 
I found another paper, the British Weekly, with 
an editor as bold as my first (or shall we say he 
suffered from the same infirmity?) He revived 
my drooping hopes, and I was again able to turn 
to the only kind of literary work I now seemed to 
have much interest in. He let me sign my articles, 
which was a big step for me, and led to my having 
requests for work from elsewhere, but always the 
invitations said ‘Not Scotch—the public will not 
read dialect.’ By this time I had put together 
from these two sources, and from my drawerful of 
rejected stories, this book of ‘Auld Licht Idylls,’ 
and in its collected form it again went the round. 
I offered it to certain firms as a gift, but they would 
not have it even at that. And then on a day came 
actually an offer for it from Messrs. Hodder and 
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Stoughton. For this and many another kindness 
I had the editor of the British Weekly to thank. 
Thus the book was published at last, and as for 
Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, I simply dare not 
say what a generous firm I found them, lest it send 
too many aspirants to their doors!” 

In the preface to “‘ Margaret Ogilvy,’ Mr. Barrie 
makes another reference to Dr. Nicoll, ‘‘a dear 
friend, who made one woman very ‘ uplifted.’ He 
also was an editor, and haG as large a part in making 
me a writer of books as the other in determining 
what the books should be about.” 

Dr. Nicoll’s reputation as a “ discoverer ”’ leads 
to his being constantly assailed with manuscripts. 
When idylls were in fashion he received from forty 
to fifty a week. ‘‘ Manuscripts” he once said in 
an interview, “are being constantly shovelled 
into my house, with the request that I should read 
them and dispose of them to a publisher. I have 
even been offered a small commission if I would 
undertake to get a fair price for the articles.” 

It may be imagined how delightful is the experi- 
ence when on some winter evening by the fireside— 
perhaps with the oracular Samuel perched on his 
shoulder and watching him as he reads—he makes 
the discovery of a new genius. That young writer 
will be invited to his house, helped, encouraged, and 
set on the way to success. 

The tenacity which characterises Dr. Nicoll as a 
worker is not less noticeable in his championship 
of causes. Having once taken hold, he never lets 
go. In the education contest he had a great oppor- 
tunity, which he has used to the fullest advantage. 
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A provincial journalist has rightly said that what 


_ Mr. Lloyd-George has been in Parliament, and Dr. 


Clifford on the platform, that Dr. Nicoll has been 
in the press. But the editor of the British Weekly 
was the pioneer, the man who, in a difficult and 


anxious crisis, showed the Free Churches their 


true policy. This may be said without any dis- 
paragement of Mr. George White, M.P., as the actual 


originator of the passive resistance movement. 
But for Dr. Nicoll’s immediate and powerful advo- 


cacy, Alderman White’s speech might possibly 
have remained buried for ever in the columns of an 
East Anglian newspaper. Men and women who 


in all parts of England are for conscience’ sake 


taking joyfully the spoiling of their goods have 
turned to him as their captain. The first passive 
resister, Mr. Thomas Charles Smith, a farmer near 
Wirksworth, was asked how he got into touch with 
the movement, isolated as he was in a small hamlet 
among the hills. He replied, “ Well, you see, I 
read the British Weekly, and I was aware of pretty 
well all that was going on. Long ago I made up 
my mind what I should do when it came to the 
point. I never said much about it, but I shall pay 
no sectarian rate.” 

Miss Talbot, the young milliner of Withernsea, 
near Hull, who dared to appear before the magis- 
trates on a summons for non-payment of the edu- 
cation rate, said, ‘‘ I should never have taken this 
stand but for the British Weekly.” As a general in 
this arduous campaign Dr. Nicoll has shown, not 
only the dash and élan of a Roberts, but the stead- 
fast patience, the vigilance, the minute attention 
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to etal which enabled Lord Kitchener, after i 


weary and disappointing years, to crown our arms 
with victory. Not an incident has escaped his 
notice : never once at a critical moment has his 
guidance been lacking. He has combined the 
scientific methods of modern warfare with the 
fighting tactics of the past, when the leader occupied 
the post of danger at the front, and took and dealt 
the hardest blows. One of his favourite sayings is 
that of Ulrich von Hutten, “It is necessary to goad, 
and spur, and chafe and press men on to freedom.” 

Although a Presbyterian to the core, Dr. Nicoll 
has identified himself absolutely with the Free 
Churches of England. Speaking at a great Baptist 
assembly, he acknowledged his debt to the Baptists. 

*“My first conception of eloquence,” he said, 
*“was in Aberdeen, from the brilliant speech of 
Arthur Mursell. As a probationer in a distant 
spot, and with few books, I came across a complete 
set, up to date, of Mr. Spurgeon’s sermons. I read 
them first because I had nothing else, but after the 
first half volume, I read on to the end for their own 
sake. Mr. Spurgeon has made the most incom- 
parable contribution of modern times in the trans- 
lation of the doctrines of grace into common speech. 
My debt to Dr. Maclaren is well-known, and I 
ought also to mention the late editor of ‘The 
Earthen Vessel,’ Charles Waters Banks.” 

It would be difficult to say whether Dr. Nicoll 
is most at home amongst the Baptists or the Metho- 
dists. The editor of the Methodist Recorder has 
said, ‘‘ What Foster was to the coming generation 
of preachers of his own times, Dr. Nicoll is to the 
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younger preachers of to-day . . . His ministry 
is invaluable to ministers. He thinks about them, 
thinks’ for them, and anticipates their needs.” 
For several of the smaller Methodist bodies he has 
preached anniversary sermons. Dr. Nicoll believes 
with all his heart in the future of Nonconformity. 
He often says that the Free Churches do not realise 
their strength. Speaking at Nottingham, in 1896, 
he said, “‘ Men who have no faith in God and no 
knowledge of the past are talking of the decay of 
Nonconformity, and anticipate, as they have so long 
and seriously anticipated, its fall. We who are at 
the centre know that its hope was never so strong, 
its heart never sosound. Weare gradually wheeling 
into line and concentrating our forces for the 
supreme conflict.” Every year that has passed 
since these words were spoken has confirmed their 
truth. 

Much has been written on Dr. Nicoll as a mystic. 
He is profoundly read, not only in the great medieval 
and Puritan theologians, but in such modern Roman 


Catholic writers as Lacordaire and Gratry. It 


has been pointed out by a critic that there are two 
kinds of mysticism, one morbid and the other 
wholesome, and that Dr. Nicoll’s teaching represents 
the saner and healthier school. His human sym- 
pathies are too broad and generous to permit of 
long lingering in the gloomier bypaths of religious 
experience. But perhaps the truth about his 
mysticism may be best expressed in Lord Rosebery’s 
words on Oliver Cromwell: “He was a practical 


mystic ; the most formidable of all combinations.” — 
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story opens at | 
ase. One of the young masters, named 
amongst the hounds. He is persuaded to — 
‘up his scholastic duties and join the army. He + 
wins a reputation in the Secret Service Depart- 
“serves in Burmah, and after doing capital 
e, returns to England. At this time the revolt 
gypt breaks out, and Bruce is attached to the 
_ squadron which shells and takes Alexandria. He 
takes many dangerous and important missions 
uring the war, and meets with adventure after 
venture in the performance of his duties. The 
oy concludes with a visit of the master to his old 
1, who once again runs with the boys in a 
chase. 


ee orant Crag. A Tale of 
the Smuggling Days. By George Man- 
ville Fenn, Author of ‘First in the 
Field,” etc. 
‘In this capital story for boys the most prominent 
Pe scaptaes are a couple of lads who are being edu- 
‘cated at home by a tutor. _ They live in a wild, out- 
f-the-way fishing village on the coast, the sceneof & nat : 
e tale centring round a particularly dangerous and From ‘A Desert Scout.” 
ysterious part known as Cormorant Crag, and the time being in the old smuggling 
Curiosity, daring, and love of romantic discoveries lead the boys into a host 
i, “thrilling adventures. These include their being taken prisoner by a gang of 
) smug lers led by a rascally French skipper. In the telling of these adventures the story 
moves on rapidly from incident to incident, so that there is not a dull page in it. 


Gold or Dross? By John W. Kneeshaw, Author of 


-*Norclifte Court,’ etc. 
Astory of youthful indiscretions nobly atoned for. Interesting, and of good moral tone, 


i _ fee Bound ; or, The Anticosti Crusoes. By Edward 
hes _ Roper, F.R.G.S., Author of ‘By Track and Trail through Canada.” 
Eight Illustrations. 




















ee By William Murray Graydon, Author of “The Fighting Lads of 
_ Devon,’’ etc. Fully illustrated. 

Rest ‘Burtons of Burdale (The). By John W. Kneeshaw, 
i Author of ‘‘ Norcliffe Court,” etc. Illustrated. 

_ Grand Chaco (The): A Boy’s Adventures in an un- 
_. known Land. By G. Manville Fenn, 


in "Mr, Fenn has lost none of his imaginative power, and the boating adventures of 
hfs boy heroes in South America leave nothing to be desired."—Atheneum, 


First in-the Field: A Story of New South Wales. By 
-  G. Manville Fenn. : 
_ Loyal: A Story of the Mercantile Marine. By Arthur 
@) ! : Collard. Illustrated. 


> Two Henriettas (The). By Emma Marshall, Author 
; of '* Eaglehurst Towers,"' etc. 








1 


we Adventures of Don Lavington (The). By G. 


_ Manville Fenn, Illustrated. Large Crown 8vo. Cloth extra. 


ee Hunters (The): A Boy’s Adventures in the | 


igher Alps. By G. Manville Fenn. Illustrated, Large Crown 8vo, 
Cloth extra. 
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- On Winding Waters: A Tale of Adventure and Peril. 


—— 


————— a 


p= 





y Jo ohn Ww. Kaeeshaw, Author if 
‘rom Dusk to Dawn," etc. Ay 


Pet. 
By Sea-Shore, Wood, and Moorland: Peeps Jigs 
at Nature. By Edward Step, Author of “ Plant Life,” etc. ek eee 


Eagle Cliff (The): A Tale of the Western Isles. Bel a 
Baliantyne, Author of " Fighting the Flames," etc. jie thle 





\ . 

Edwin, The Boy Outlaw; or, The DawnofFreedom 
in England. A Story of the Days: of Robin Hood. By J. Freda Bath 
Hodgetts, Author of '' Older England,” etc. goku 


Engiand’s Navy: Stories of its Ships and its Servibadls Bye 
With a Glance at some Navies of the Ancient World. By F. M. Y 
Holmes, Author of ‘‘Great Works by Great Men,” etc. 


Great Works by Great Men: The Story of aaah 
Famous Engineers and their Triumphs. By F. M. Holmes. ; 


Lady of the Forest (The). By L. T. Meads Pi 


Author of "Scamp and I,” ‘Sweet Nancy,’ etc. 


Mance, The Peruvian Chief. By W. H. G. ye 
Kingston. New Edition. [Illustrated by Lancelot Speed. 


Roger the Ranger: A Story of Border Life among aa ‘ 
e Indians. By Eliza F. Pollard, Author of “Not Wanted," etc. 


Red Mountain of Alaska (The). By Willis Boyd 2 2 ; 


Allen, Author of ‘* Pine Cones,’' ‘* The Northern Cross," etc. 





True unto Death: A Story of Russian Life and the’ ‘ 
Crimean War. By Eliza F. Pollard, Author of ‘* Roger the Ranger," ib” 


White Dove of Amritzir (The): A Romance of 
Anglo-Indian Life. By Eliza F. Pollard. 

















2s. each, 
THE HOME LIBRARY. . 


Crown 8v0. 320 pages. Handsome Cloth Covers. Ilustrations. 28. each. — 
Neta Lyall, By Flora E. Berry, | 


Author of ‘‘In Small Corners,” etc. | 
Six illustrations. 


Robert Aske: A Story of thel 
Reformation. By E.F. Pollard, Author 
‘of ‘‘A Gentleman of England,” etc. } 
John Burleigh’s Sacrifice. 
By Mrs.Charles Garnett. 19 illustrations. © 
The Lion City of Africa. By 
Willis Boyd Allen. 16 illustrations. 4 
Danesbury House. By Mrs. 
Henry Wood. 352 pages. Six illus- 
trations. : 
Stepping Heavenward. By 
E. Prentiss. 332 pages. Six illustrations. © 
The Wide, Wide World. By 
Susan Warner. 468 pages. 6 illustrations. | 
Little Women and Good 
From “ Neta Lyall.” Wives. By Louisa M. Alcott. 416— 
pages. 6 illustrations. ; 


Tom Brown’s Schooldays. By an Old Boy. 12° 


illustrations. 
The Last Earl Grahame. By J.M. Dryerre, LL.B., 
F.R.G.S., Author of ‘‘ Heroesand Heroines of the Scottish Covenanters. 
The Tramp Shin. s Fate: A Story of a Secret) 


Commission. By F. M. Holmes, Author of ‘Engineers and Their) 
Triumphs,” etc. 


Robinson Crusoe. By Daniel Defoe. 428 pages. 
Illustrated. 


Westward Ho! By Charles Kingsley. 558 pages. 
Aveline’s Inheritance. By Jennie Chappell. 


Around the Fire: Yule-tide Stories. By M. S. Hay- 
craft. Illustrated. 


i 
The Spanish Maiden: A Story of Brazil. By Emma) 
E. Hornibrook. ; 


Grace Ashieigh ; or, His Ways are Best. By Mary 
D. R. Boyd. 320 pages. Eight illustrations. 


Fortune’s Wheel. By Eliza F. Pollard. 


Martyr of Kolin (The): The Story of the Bohemian 
Persecution. By H. O. Ward. 


A Village Story. By Mrs.G.E. Morton. Author of 
"The Story of Jesus," “A Trio of Cousins," “ Foreshadowed," etc. 
Child of Genius (A). By Lily Watson. 


deck id or, Workers Together. By Charlotte 


Out ‘oF. the Deep. By E. Harcourt Burrage. 
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John Halifax, G Geatehian. 
Edition. 540 pages. 


BSen-Hur. By L. Wallace. SMart 
Better Part (The). By AnnieS. Swan. ~ 
‘Bunch of Cherries (A). By J. W. Kirton. © 


Cousin Mary. By Mrs. Oliphant, Author of “ Chronicles ‘" 
of Carlingford,”’ etc. 


Dorothy’s Training 3 or, Wild-Flower or “Weed? 
By Jennie Chappell. is a 


Honor: a Nineteenth Century Heroine. By E. M. Alford. WG 


ee 


Her Saddest Blessing. By Jennie Chappell. aS high 
Yohn: A Tale of the Messiah. By K. Pearson Woods. me 
Living it Down. By Laura M. Lane. 3 i 
Morning Dew-Drops. By Clara Lucas Balfour. — Be 
Mark Desborough’s Vow. By AnnieS.Swan, 
Miek Tracy, the Irish Scripture Reader. By the Author : 


of ** Tim Doolan, the Irish Emigrant.” 


Naomi; jf or, The Last Days of es By! Mrs. 
€ ey 


Piigrim’s Progress (The). 
By John Bunyan. 416pages. 47 Tllus- 
trations. 


Petre! Darcy ; or, In Honour 
Bound. By T. Corrie. 


Strait Gate (The). By Annie 


S. Swan. 


Polar Eden (A): or, The Goal 
of the ** Dauntless.” By Charles R. 
Kenyon, Author of '‘ The Young Ranch- 
man,"’ etc, 


Uncle Tom’s Cabin. By 


Harriet Beecher Stowe. 








From “Robert Aske.” 





Over 400,000 of these volumes have already been sold. ; 
7 ee 


2s. each. ! 
Bunyan’s Folk of To-day: 


or, The Modern Pilgrim’s Progress.’ 
_ By Rev. Reid Howatt. Fully illus-— 


trated. Crown 8vo. Cloth boards. 2s, i 


Bible Light for Little Pil- 
grims. A Coloured Scripture Picture Roll, 
containing Twelve beautifully Coloured 
Old and New Testament Scenes, with 
appropriate texts. Warnished cover, — 
printed in ten colours. Mounted on roller 
for hanging. 2s. j 

Bible Picture Roll. Contain- 
ing a large Engraving of a Scripture 
Subject, with letterpress for each day in 
the month. Mounted on roller. as. 

The Friends of Jesus. Illus- | 

trated Sketches ne the Young, of tha 
“ ' way Twelve Apostles, the Family at Bethany, — 
eee and other of the earthly friends of the 

Saviour. Smali 4tc. Cloth extra. 2s. 


, 
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1s. 6d. 
each. 
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NEW SERIES OF MISSIONARY BIOGRAPHIES. 

Crown 8v0. 160 pages. Cloth extra. HKully Illustrated. 1s. 64. each. 

James Chalmers, Missionary and Explorer 
of Raratonga and New Guinea. By William Robson. New Edition, 
brought up-to-date by Frank B. Broad. 

Griffith John, Founder of the Hankow Mis- 
sion, Central China. By William Robson. New Edition, brought 
up-to-date by Frank B. Broad. 

Amid Greenland Snows; or, The Early By 
History of Arctic Missions. esse 

Bishop Patteson, the Martyr of | } 
Melanesia, BGR: 

Captain Allen Gardiner: Sailor and Saint. By 
Jesse Page, Author of ‘‘ Japan, its People and Missions," etc. 

Congo for Christ (The). The Story of the Congo 
Mission. By Rev. J. B. Myers, Author of ** William Carey,” etc. 

David Brainerd, the Apostie to the North 
American Indians. By Jesse Page. 

8 





| 


Japan: fit 
— dohn Williams, the Martyr Missionary on y 


ia 4 ell Page, . Ehughor of ** Samuel Crowther,”” pon 
ts People and Missions. By Jesse Pag: 


Polynesia. By Rev. James J. Ellis. 


James Calvert; or, From Dark to Dawn in Fiji. By iz 


R. Vernon. 


paeoe, Missionaries in Foreign Lands. By “3 


__ Mrs. &. R. Pitman, Author of "' Vestina's Martyrdom," etc. __ At 
_ Madagascar: its Missionaries and Martyrs. 
By William J. Townsend, Author of ‘‘ Robert Morrison,” etc. af 
| Missionary Heroines in Eastern Lands. ‘By i 
Mrs. E. R. Pitman, Author of ‘* Lady Missionariesin Foreign Lands." 
Robert Moffat, the Wiissionary Hero or 
Kuruman. By David J. Deane. PS: 
Robert Morrison, the Pioneer of Chinese — 
Missions. By William John Townsend. 
Samuel Crowther, the Slave Boy who > 
became Bishop of the Niger. By Jesse Page. Bie 
Thomas J. Comber, Missionary Pioneer to 
the Congo. By Rev. J. B. Myers. 


From Kafir Kraal to Pulpit: The Story of Tiyo ¥ 


Soga, first ordained preacher of the Kafir Race. 
William Carey, the Shoemaker who became — 
oe Father and Founder of Modern Missions. By Rev. J. B. 

yers. : 


NEW POPULAR BIOGRAPHIES. 
Crown 8v0. 160 pages. Maps and Illustrations. Cloth extra. 1s. 6d. each. 


The Two Stephensons: Pioneers of the Railway 
‘System. By John Alexander. , 

J. Passmore Edwards, Philanthropist. By 
E. Harcourt Burrage. 

Dwight L. Moody : The Life-work of a Modern Evan- 
gelist. By Rev. J. H. Batt. i 

Noble Work by Noble Women: Sketches of the 
lives of the Baroness Burdett-Coutts, Lady Henry Somerset, Miss 
Robinson, Mrs. Fawcett, and Mrs. Gladstone. By Jennie Chappell, 
Author of ‘* Four Noble Women,” etc. 

Four Noble Women and their Work: Sketches 
of the Life and Work of Frances Willard, Agnes Weston, Sister Dora, 
and Catherine Booth. By Jennie Chappell. 

Ganal Boy who became President (The). 
By Frederic T.Gammon. Twelfth Edition. Thirty-fourth Thousand. 

David Livingstone: His Labours and His Legacy. 
By Arthur Montefiore-Brice, F.R.G.S. 


Florence Nightingale, the Wounded Soldier’s 


Friend. By Eliza F. Pollard. 
Four Heroes of India: Clive, Warren Hastings, 
_ Havelock, Lawrence. By F. M. Holmes. 
9 






Pet g rae wet 


<a * a 


 Fridtjof Nansen 2. as 
5 Arthur Bain. a 
General Gordon, the Christian Soldier and . 
Hero. By G. Barnett Smith. > 
Gladstone (W. E.): England's Great Co 
moner. By Walter Jerrold. With Portrait and Thirty-eight other 
Tilustrations. 
Heroes and Heroines of the Scottish 
Covenanters. By J. Meldrum Dryerre, LL.B., F.R.G.S. 4 
John Knox and the Scottish Reformation. 4 
~ By G. Barnett Smith. 
Philip Melancthon, the Wittemnbe Pro- | 
fessor and Theologian of the Reformation. By David J. Deane, 
_ Author of ‘* Two Noble Lives,” etc. “4 
Slr Richard Tangye (‘One and All”). An Auto- — 
papas With Twenty-one Original Illustrations by Frank Hewitt. : 
192 pages. 
. $ir John Franklin and the Romance of the 
North-West Passage. By G. Barnett Smith. | 
Stanley (Henry WVi.), the African Explorer. 
; By Arthur Montefiore-Brice, F.R.G.S. 
Eeurgeon (C. H.): His Life and Ministry. By Jesse 


‘Two ‘Noble Lives: JOHN WICLIFFE, the Morning — 
Star of the Reformation; and MARTIN LUTHER, the Reformer. — 
By David J. Deane. (208 pages.) 
William Tyndale, the Translator of the 
English Bible. By G. Barnett Smith. 


Queen Alexandra, the Nation’s Pride. The 
Life Story of the ‘‘Sea Kings’ Daughter.” By Mrs. C. N. Williamson. 
Crown 8vo. 160 pages. Eight Illustrations. Cloth gilt, 1s. 6d. met. 

King and Emperor: The Life-History of King 
Edward VII. By Arthur Mee, Author of ‘' Joseph Chamberlain,” — 
etc. Crown 8vo. 170 pages. Eight Illustrations. Handsomely j 
bound, with well-executed Portrait on cover. 1s. 6d. met. | 

Canon Barnett, of the Toynbee Settlement. — 
By W. Francis Aitken. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Cloth boards, 1s.6d. et. 

F. B. Meyer, B.A. By'M. Jennie Street. 160 pages. . 
Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 1s. 6d. net. 

J. Clifford, MI.As, B. Sc., LL.D., D. D. By C. Tes 4 

. Bateman. Crown 8vo. Frontispiece. 1s. 6d. net. j 

Alexander Maclaren: The Man and His 
Message. A Character Sketch. By John C. Carlile, Author of 
‘The Royal Life.” 1s. 6d. net. 

> Joseph Parker, D.D.: His Life and Ministry. By 
ee Dawson. Crown 8vo. 160 pages. Illustrated. Cloth boards. — 
Is net,’ 

General Booth: The Man and His Work. By Jesse 
Page. Crown 8vo. 160 pages. Illustrated. Cloth boards. 1s. 6d. et 

_ Hugh Price Hughes. By Rev. J. Gregory Man 

160 pages. Illustrat Cloth Sees 1s. 6d. net. 

be) 























uper, lly Illustvated. 
fandsome Cloth Covers. 1s. 6d. each. 


The Conquest of the 
Air: The Romance of Aerial 
Navigation. By J. Alexander, bi ee 
With Preface by Sir Hiram He 
S. Maxim. 160 pages. Fully oat 
illustrated. 

} Describes the invention of Euttoanal 

and the progress made in aerial naviga-_ 

gation since the days of Montgolfier; 
with accounts of Senor Santos Dumont ie 
and his and other air ships. Ma 


_ Surgeons and their Wonderful Discoveries: 
& Stories of Triumphs in Surgical Skill, and for the assuagement of Human 
ae Suffering. By F. M. Holmes, Author of ‘‘ The Lifeboat,’ etc. _ 
_ The Lifeboat: Its History and Heroes. By F. M. 
Holmes, Author of ‘‘ Firemen and their Exploits,''etc., 
_ Firemen and their Exploits: With some account 
& of the Rise and Development of Fire Brigades, of various Appliances — ‘S 
for saving life at fires, and for extinguishing the flames. By F. Miele 
Se Holmes, Author of ** Engineers and their Triumphs.”’ % 
_ Marvelsof Ant Life. By W.F. Kirby, F.L.S., F.E. Si; ; 
ia of the Natural History Museum, South Kensington. ye 
The Romance of the Savings Banks. “By ‘! 
2 Arch. G. Bowie. : cog 
The Romance of Glass-Making: A Sketch of 
the History of Ornamental Glass. By W. Gandy. 
_ The Romance of the Post Office : : Its Inception 
and Wondrous Development. By Arch G. Bowie. Heh 
Marvels of Metals. By F. M. Holmes. f 


| Winers and their Works Underground. | 
y F. M. Holmes. [Continued om next (PY ’ 















From ‘The Conquest of the Air.” 








rs 








“ 











From ‘Firemen and their Exploits.” 
; II 





: ucy Taylor. Wit refac ce by W. e Bei 
‘a Celebrated Mechanics ae ° thelr Achi 

-. ments. By F. M. Holmes. , eee | 
Chemists and their Wonders. By F.M. Holmes. 
_ Engineers and their Triumphs. By F.M. Holmes 
_ Electriciansand their Marvels. By Walter Jerrold. — 
‘Musicians and their Compositions. by J. Re 

rifiths 


ee eaaiiote and their Investigations. By 
George Day, F.R.M.S. ig 


ss THE BRITISH BOYS’ LIBRARY. 
_ A New Series of 1s. 6d. Books for Boys. I[tiustrated. Crown 8vo. Cloth extra. 


Robin the Rebel. By wy 
Louisa Bedford, Author of 1 The a = 
_Twins that did not Pair,” etc. 


Runaway Rollo. By E. 
M. Stooke, Author of “ ‘ Dick's 
Retriever,’’ etc. % 


Success. Chats about Boys ig 
who have won it. By C. D. 
Michael, Author of ‘ Nobie Deeds, my 
etc. Illustrated. 

Biographical stories showing that the secret of — 
success is character. Men of talents as widely 
divergent as Elihu Burritt and William — 
Chambers are cited in proof of this. An ~ 

- inspiring book for lads about to begin the battle — 
of life. 

Well Done ! Stories of Brave 
Endeavour. Edited by C. D, — 

the Rebel.” Michael, Author of ‘‘ Heroes All!” — 
Ys _ Heroes Ali? A Book of Brave Deeds for British Boys. 
; ' Edited by C. D. Michael, Author of ** Deeds of Daring,’’ etc. 
Deeds of Daring ; ©, Stories of Heroism in Every- -day 
Life. Selected by-C. D. Michael, Author of ‘‘ Noble Deeds,” etc. 
Thane of the Dean. (The). By Tom Bevan, 
Author of ‘‘ White Ivory and Black.” : 
Noble Deeds: A _ Book of Stories of Peril and 
Heroism. By Charles D. Michael. : 
Armour Bright. By Lucy Taylor. 4 
Old Red School House (The): A Story of the Back- 
woods. By Frances H. Wood. : 
~ Ben: A Story of Life’s Byways. By Lydia Phillips, q 
Ton Author of “Frank Burleigh." 
Major Brown ; or, Whether White or Black, a Man, 
By Edith S. Davis. 
The Bell Buoy ; or, The Story of a Mysterious Key. 
By F. M. Holmes. 
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; Is. Gd. each. 
THE BRITISH BOYS’ LIBRARY—(continued) 


Yack: A Story of a Scapegrace. By E, M. Bryant. 


Hubert Ellerdale: A Tale of the Days of Wicliffe. 
By W. Oak Rhind. 


THE BRITISH GIRLS’ LIBRARY. 


4 New Series of 1s. 64. Books for Girls. Illustrated. Croww 8vo 
=e oF Cloth extra. 


Granny’s Girls. By M. B. 
Manwell, Author of ‘‘ Little Miss.” 


Mousey,orCousinRobert’s 
Treasure. By Eleanora H. Stooke, 
Author of ‘A Little Town Mouse,”’ etc. 


Marigold’s Fancies. By L. 
E. Tiddeman, Author of ‘ Grannie’s 
Treasures,’’ etc. 


Lady of Greyham (The); 


or, Low in a Low Place. By Emma 
E. Hornibrook. 


Gipsy Queen (The). By 
Emma Leslie. 

| Kathleen; or, A Maiden’s In- 

From “ Granny's Girls.” _ fluence. By Julia Hack. 


Christabel’s Influence. By J. Goldsmith Cooper, 
Author of '' Nella.” 


Maid of the Storm (The): A Story of a Cornish 
Village. By Nellie Cornwall. 


Queen of the Isles. By Jessie M..E. Saxby. 
NEW PICTURE BOOKS. 


Pleasures and Joys for Girls and Boys. 
By D. J. D., Author of ‘Anecdotes of Animal Sagacity.” With 
8 coloured and 111 other Illustrations. Size g by 7 inches. Hand- 
some coloured cover, paper boards and cloth back, ts. 6d. 


Happy and Gay : Pictures and Stories for Every Day. 
By D. J. D., Author of ‘Stories of Animal Sagacity,” etc. With 8 
coloured and 97 other Illustrations. Sizeg by7 inches. Handsome 
coloured cover, paper boards with cloth backs, ts. 6d. 


Anecdotes of Animals and Birds. By Uncle 
John. With 57 full-page and other Illustrations by Harrison Weir, 
etc. F'cap. 4to. 128 pages. Handsomely bound in parer boards, 
with Animal design in 10 colours, varnished, ts. 6d. 

Stories of Animal Sagacity. By D. J.D. A 
companion volume to ‘‘ Anecdotes of Animals." Numerous full-page 
Illustrations. Handsomely bound in paper boards, with Animal 
subject printed in 10 colours, varnished. 1s. 6d. 
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1s. Gd. each. 
ILLUSTRATED REWARD BOOKS. 
Crown 8vo. 160 pages. Cloth extva. Fully Illustrated. 1s. 6d. cach. 


The Green Mountain 
Boys: A Story of the American 
War of Independence. By Eliza F.. 
Pollard, Author of ‘t Roger the 
Ranger,’ etc. 320 pages. 


ae os of the House. 

y Pansy. 

Miss Elizabeth’s Niece. 
By M. S. Haycraft. 


Carola’s Secret. By Ethel 
F. Heddle 


The Lady of the Chine. 
By M. S. Haycraft. 


Little Soldiers. By KateL. 
Mackley. 


an : The Golden Doors. ByM. 

From ‘‘ The Lady of the Chine.” Ss. Haycraft. 

A Late Repentance. By Hannah B. Mackenzie, 
Author of ‘‘ Crowned Victor," etc. 

Will; or, “That Boy from the Union.” By L. Phillips, 
Author of ** Frank Burleigh,”’ etc. 

Philip’s Inheritance ; or, Into a Far Country. By 
F. Spenser. 

A Red Brick Cottage. By Lady Hope, Author of 
“‘His Handiwork,”’ etc. ; 

Shepherds and Sheep. By E. Stuart-Langford, 

Author of ‘A Measuring Eye,” etc. 

Our Phyllis. By M. S. Haycraft, Author of “Sister 
Royal,"’ etc. 

Donald’s Victory. By Lydia Phillips. Author of “In 
Friendship’s Name,”’ etc. 


Olive Chauncey’s Trust. By Mrs. E. R. Pitman, 


Author of ‘' Lady Missionaries in Foreign Lands,” etc. 320 pages. 
Whither Bound? A Story of Two Lost Boys. By 
Owen Landor. 320 pages. 
Chrissy’s bdo e ic alee i 
Three People. dbhied hs. 
The Young Moose Hunters. By C. A. Stephens. 





« Eaglehurst Towers. By Emma Marshall. 


A Measuring Eye. By E. Stuart-Langford, Author of 


**Miss Sophia's Repentance,” etc. 


Aileen; or, “The Love of Christ Constraineth Us.” By , 


Laura 44 Barter-Snow, Author of ‘Harold; or, Two Died for Me.” ~ 
Everybody’s Friend ; or, Hilda Danvers’ Influence. 
By Evelyn Everett-Green. 
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ILLUSTRATED REWARD BOOKS—(continued). 


Fine Gold; or, Ravenswood Courtney. By Emma 
Marshall, Author of ‘‘ Eaglehurst Towers,” etc. } 

Hiram Golt’s Religion. By Geo. H. Hepworth, D.D. 

in Friendship’s Name: A Story for Boys. By L. 
Phillips, Author of *‘ Frank Burleigh," etc. 

Marchester Stories. By Rev. Charles Herbert. 

Nella; or, Not My Own. By Jessie Goldsmith Cooper. 

The Legend of the Silver Cup: Allegories for 
Children. By Rev. G. Critchley, B.A. (Small quarto.) 

Raymond and Bertha: A Story of True Nobility. 

y L. Phillips, Author of ‘‘Frank Burleigh. ’ 

Satisfied. By Catherine M. Trowbridge. 

Ted’s Trust ; or, Aunt Elmerley’s Umbrella. By Jennie 
Chappell, Author of ‘‘ Who was the Culprit?” etc. 





Is. each. 


ONE SHILLING REWARD BOOKS. 


Fully Ullustrated. Cvown 8v0. Cloth extra.. 1s. each. 


Ruth’s Roses; or, What 
Some Girls Did. By Laura A. Barter- 
Snow, Author of ‘'Harold,”’ etc. 
128 pages. 

Pets and Their Wild 
Cousins: New and True Stories of 
Animals. By Rev. J. Isabell, F.E.S. 
128 pages. Many illustrations. 

A Brother’s Need. By L. 
S. Mead. 128 pages. 

Sunshine and Snow. By 
Harold Bindloss, 128 pages. 

At the Bend of the Creek: 
An Australian Story. By E. Gertrude 
and Annie A. Hart. 128 pages. 

Donalblaine of Darien. 
By J. Macdonald Oxley, Author of 

From “ Ruth’s Roses.” “Norman's Nugget.’ 128 pages. 


Eon the Good, 2nd other Poems. By Charlotte Murray. 


All Play and No Work. By Harold Avery, Author of 
«The Triple Alliance,’’ etc. 

Bernard or Ben? By Jennie Chappell, Author of 
“ Raymond's Rival,” etc. ; 

Paul the Courageous. By Mabel Quiller-Couch, 
Author of ‘‘Some Western Folk,’’ etc. 

Uncle Zeph and his Yarns. By W. J. Forster. 


Raymond's Angel! : A Story of Two Lives Laid Down. 


By Blanche Garvock. 
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1s. each. 
ONE SHILLING REWARD BOOKS—(continued). 
In Paths of Peril. A Boy’s — 


Adventures in Nova Scotia. By 
Macdonald Oxley, Authorof‘t Norman’s _ 
Nugget,” etc. 128 pages. 

“4Crown Jewels.” By Heather 
Grey, Author of ‘‘ The Furled Banner,” 
etc. 128 pages. 

The Piigrim’s Progress. — 
By John Bunyan. 416 pages. 47 Illus- 
trations. | 

Always Happy ; 0, The Story — 
of Helen Keller. By Jennie Chappell, — 
Author of ** Ted's Trust.” | 


Birdie and Her Dog. By 
) 





E. C. Phillips. 
Children of Cherryholme 
(The). By M. S. Haycraft, Author 
LAE ae of “Like a Little Candle," “Chine 
From “In Paths of Peril.” Cabin," etc. , 
Lest in the Backwoods. By Edith C. Kenyon, ~ 
Author of '‘ Brave Bertie,’’ etc. 
Roy’s Sister. By M. B. Manwell. 
Cola Monti; or, The Story of a Genius. By Mrs. 
Craik, Author of ‘John Halifax, Gentleman.” : 
Bessie Drew ; or, The Odd Little Girl. By Amy Manifold. 
frank Burleigh; or, Chosen to be a Soldier. By L. 
Phillips. 
Harold ; or, Two Died for Me. By Laura A. Barter. 
indian Life in the Great North-West. By 
_ Egerton R. Young, Missionary to the North American Indian tribes, 
North of Lake Winnipeg, Author of ‘‘ By Canoe and Dog Train,” etc. 
Jack the Conqueror ; or, Difficulties Overcome. By 
the Author of ‘* Dick and his Donkey." 
Jim’s Discovery ; or, On the Edge of a Desert. By 
T. M. Browne, Author of ‘‘ Dawson's Madge,” etc. 
Little Bunch’'s Charge ; or, True to Trust. By 
4 Nellie Cornwall, Author of ‘“‘ Tamsin Rosewarne," etc. 
Littl Woodman and his Dog Ccesar (The). 
By Mrs. Sherwood. 
Marjory ; or, What Would Jesus Do? By Laura A. 
Barter-Snow, Author of ‘* Harold; or, Two Died for Me." 
Qur Den. By E. M. Waterworth, Author of ‘ Master 
Lionel, that Tiresome Child." 
«Raymond's Rival ; or, Which will Win? By Jennie 
Chappell, Author of *‘ Losing and Finding," etc. 
Sweet Nancy. By L. T. Meade, Author of ‘Scamp 
and I,"’ A Band of Three," etc 
Who was the Culprit? By Jennie Chappell, Author 
of ‘' Her Saddest Blessing," ‘* The Man of the Family,’ etc. 
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7s. each. 
ONE SHILLING PICTURE BOOKS. 


Size, 104 by 8 inches. Bound in handsome Coloured Paper Boards, with 
Coloured and othey Iliustvations. 15. each. 


[wo lire BEARS 
oa At SCHOOL 





Wierry and Free: Pictures and Stories for our Little 
Ones. By R. V. 

Two Little Bears at School. By J. D., Author 
of ‘‘ We Three and Grandpa,” etc. : 

Bruno’s Prize: Pictures and Stories for Merry and Wise. 
By D. J. D., Author of ‘Our Pets’ Picture Book,” “ Dapple and 
Dobbin's Picture Book,”’ etc. 

We Three and Grandpa! A Picture Story Book 
for Little Ones. By J. D., Author of ‘‘ Happy Playmates,” “ Butter- 
cups and Daisies,’’ etc. 

Our Pets’ Picture Book. By D. J. D., Author of 
** A Merry Game,"’ etc. ‘ 

Happy Playmates: Pictures and Stories for Young 
Folks. By J. D., Author of  Buttercups and Daisies,’’ etc. 


pipe Plotures and Stories. Old Testament. By 
Bible Pictures and Stories. New Testament. By 


James Weston and D. J. D. 

Pussies and Puppies. By Louis Wain. 

Dapple and Dobbin's Picture Book. By D. 

. D., Author of “Happy and Gay," etc. 

Buttercups and Daisies: A Picture Story Book for 
Little People. By J.D. Size 9 by 7} inches. 

Holiday Hours in Animal Land. By Uncle 
Harry. New Edition. 96 pages. Size, 9 by 7} inches. 

Ring o' Roses: Pictures and Stories for Little Folks. 
By Uncle Jack, Author of ‘Frolic and Fun,” etc. Fcap. quarto. 
Holiday Joys : Stories and Pictures for Girls and Boys. 
By C. D. M., Author of ‘* Merry Playmates,” etc. Fcap. quarto. 
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bellishments of wings en scythe, in 

cheerful conversation with two Hittle folks 
who are seated on an hour-glass. A clock ~ 
- dial is given above, with real hands, which 
readily turn, and are thus useful in teach- 
ing children to tell the time. The reading 
matter is both instructive and entertaining, 
and the coloured and monotint illustrations 
of the games played during each month 

are beautifully reproduced. ts. $ 


Sure to delight the little ones.”—Bookseller. 


: af CHEAP REPRINTS OF POPULAR STORIES FOR THE YOUNG. 
ny Crown 8vo. 160 pages. “Illustrated. Cloth Boards. 1s. each. 
‘Gerald's Dilemma. By Emma Leslie. 

Tamsin Rosewarne and Her Burdens. By 
_ Nellie Cornwall. 


Her Two Sons. A Story for Young Men and Maidens. 
By Mrs. Charles Garnett. : 

Be pole, By L. T. Meade, Author of “*The Lady of © 
the Forest,"’ etc. 

Jack’s Heroism: A Tale of Schoolboy Life. By E. C. 
‘Kenyon, Author of ‘‘ Lost in the Backwoods,” etc. 

Rag and Tag: A Plea for the Waifs and Strays of 
Old England. By Mrs. E. J. Whittaker. 


_ Through Life’s Shadows. By Eliza F. Pollard. 
The Little Princess of Tower Hill. By Dee. 


Meade. 
- Clovie and Madge. By Mrs. G. S. Reaney. 
Bible Wonders. By Dr. Newton. 
Eat House: A Book for Boys. By Emma 
slie 
Like a Little Candie; or, Bertrand’s Influence. By 
Mrs. Haycraft. 
The Lads of Kingston: A Tale of a Seaport Town. 
By James Capes Story. 
Martin Redfern’s Vow. By Ethel F. Heddle. 
“Dairyman'’s Daughter (The). By Legh Rich- 


Ls) mond. 


Victoria; The Well-Beloved (1879-19071). By 

W. Francis Aitken. Crown 8vo. 152 pages. Eight Illustrations. — 

ti _ Cloth boards. ts. 
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to e H ppy Life. By} Mrs. Charletts', 


Skinner, Auth thor of "For, Love's Sake,” etc. Demy 16mo. ‘Cet hy 


boards. ree. the uy 


For Love’s Sake. By Mrs. Charlotte Skinner. “Demy 4: 


z6mo, Cloth boards, 1s. 


Unerewned Queens. By Mrs. Charlotte (‘Siinnees 
Author of "* Sisters of the Master." Small 8vo. 112pages. Cloth. 18. 


Molly and I, By the Author of “Jack,” “At Sunset, ol 


sic. Long 8vo. Illustrated Title Page. Cloth extra. 1s. 


Cicely's Little Minute. By Harvey Gobel. Long — 


8vo. Illustrated Title Page. Cloth extra. 1s. 


9d. each. 
NINEPENNY SERIES OF ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


96 pages. Small Crown 8v0. Illustrated. Handsome Cloth Covers. 
od. each. 


Dorothy’s Trust. By Adela Frances Mount, Author 
y 4 


of ‘‘ Margery’s Quest.”’ 






Ps i) 


we 


RT 


Grannie’s Treasures ; and How they Helped her. 


By L. E. Tiddeman. Six illustrations. 
His Majesty’s Beggars. By MaryE. Ropes. Eight 


Illustrations. 


Faithful Friends. By C. A. Mercer, Author of “ Rob : 


and I.” Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Cloth boards. 


£4Only Roy.” By E. M. Waterworth and Jennie Chappell. a 


Illustrated. paca) 8vo. Cloth boards. 
Won from the Sea. By E. 





Dog. 

Aunt Armstrong’s Money. 
By Jennie Chappell, Author of ** Carol’s 
Gift,’’ etc. 


A Story of Life in South Africa. By E. 
Harcourt Burrage, Author of ‘‘ The Fatal 
Nugget,’’ etc. 

Carol's Gift ; or, ‘‘ What Time 
Iam Afraid I will Trust in Thee.’’ By 
Jennie Chappell. 





of **Norcliffe Court,’’ etc. 


; ‘ Wanderers. By Mrs. C. E. Bowen, 
Page rothy'e, Last, Author of ‘' Dick and his Donkey,” etc. 
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John Blessington's Enemy. a 


Cripple George ; or, God has 
a Plan for every Man: A Temperance — 
Story. By John W, Kneeshaw, Author 


= Cared for; or, The Orphan 


C. Phillips, Author of * Birdie and her — ¥ 





ikea in the Basket (The) ; j or, , Daph aa Hor 
Wes, harge. ; 


Bel's Baby. By Mary E. Ropes. 








ie ‘Them. "By Ethel Ruth Boddy, 
“a Five Cousins (The). By Emma Leslie. 


3 j 
ee Foolish Chrissy ; or, Discontent and its Consequences. 
| By Meta, Author of “ Noel’ 3 Lesson,’’ etc. f ; 





‘ For Lucy’s Sake. By Annie S. Swan. 


_Giddie Garland; or, The Three Mirrors. By Jennie 
; Chappell. | 


sey . 
_ Grandmother’s Child. By Annie S. Swan. oy 
_ How a Farthing made a Fortune; ox, Honesty 4 











is the Best Policy. By Mrs. C. E. Bowen. 


How Paul’s Penny became a Pound. By 
I tn; Mrs. Bowen, Author of ** Dick and His Donkey." 


| How Peter's Pound became a Penny. By 


_. the same Author. . 
John Oriel's Start in Life. By Mary Howitt. 4 
_Love’s Golden Key. By Mary E. Lester. 


as Lionel, that Tiresome Child. By E. 
_ M. Waterworth. 


Man of the Family ( The). By Jennie Chappell. 
_Mattie's Home ; or, The Little Match- -girl and her 


iy +) Friends. 
| Paul, a Little Mediator. By Maude M. Butler. 

fy Phil 's Frolic. By F. Scarlett Potter. | 
Rob and I; j or, By Courage and Faith. By C. A. Mercer. © 
Sailor’s Lass (A). By Emma Leslie. 


Una Bruce’s Troubles, By Alice Price. Illustrated 
© by Harold Copping. 


— a. 





NEW SERIES OF SIXPENNY PICTURE-BOOKS. | 





Crown quarto. Fully Illustrated. Handsomely bound in paper boards, with 
design printed in Ten colours. 64d. each. 


Sweet Stories Retold: A Bible Picture Book for 
Young Folks. 


After the Ball: Pictures and Stories for One and All. 
March Away ! Pictures and Stories for Every Day. 
Little Snowdrop’s Bible Picture Book. 
Sweet Blossom: A Picture Story Book for Little Ones. 





ai 


6d. each. 
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THE “RED DAYE” SERIES. 


New and Enlarged Edition. 
boards. 
Wilful Jack.—By M. 1. Hurrell. 


Willie the Waif. By Minie 
Herbert. 


A Sunday Trip, and What | 


Came of It. By E. J. Romanes, 

Little Tim and His Picture. 
By Beatrice Wray. 

Midge. By L. E. Tiddeman. 

The Conjurer’s Wand. 
Henrietta S. Streatfeild. 

Benjamin’s New Boy. By 
Jesse Page. 

Enemies: A Tale for Little Lads 
and Lasses. By Marion Isabel Hurrell. 

Cherry Tree Piace. By 
Lizzie A. Hooper. 


By 


A Tale of Four Foxes. By 
Eva C. Rogers, 

A Little Town Mouse. By 
Eleanora H. Stooke. 

Left in Charge, and other 


Storles. 
A Threefold Promise. 


Two ais tio Girls, and What’ 


they Did. 





Illustrated. Handsomely bound in cloth 
6d. eack. 


Joe and Sallyj or, A Good 
Deed and its Fruits. 


The Island House. By F. M. 
Holmes. ES 
y. 


Ghrissy’s Treasure. 
Jennie Perrett. 

Puppy-Dog Tales. By various 
Authors, 

bbige i Boy. By M.B. Man- 


A “Great Mistake. By Jennie 


Chappell. 
From Hand to Hand. By C. 


J. Hamilton. 


| That Boy Bob. By Jesse Fage. 


Buy Your Own Cherries. 
By J. W. Kirton. 

Gwen’s Fortune. By Mrs. F. 
West. 

Red Dave ; or, What Wilt Thou 
have Me to do. 

Dick and his Donkey: or, 
How to Pay the Rent, 

Lost in the Snow; or, The 
Kentish Fisherman, 

Jessie Dyson. 


The Four Young Musicians.| Come Home, Mother. 


THE YOUNG FOLKS’ LIBRARY” 
of Cloth-bound Books for the Young. With Colowred Frontispieces. 64 


pages. 
Ronald’s Reason. 


From Shadow to Sunshine. 


A Bright Idea. 
The Littl Woodman. 
“Asad ae Monkey, and other 


Littio. “Dan, the 


a, Orange 
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Weil Illustvated. Handsome Cloth Covers. 


4d. each. 

The Church Mouse. 
Sybil. 

Dandy Jim. 

A Troublesome Trio. 
Perry’s Pilgrimage. 
Nita; or, Among the Brigands. 


4d. each. 


CHEAP “PANSY” SERIES. 


Imperial 8vo0.' 
Colours. 4d. 


hoes: orale Gate. By Annie 


Mark E Desborough’s 
By Annie S. Swan. 

Her Saddest Blessing. 

Miss Prisciila Hunter, and 
other Stories. 

Wild Bryonile. 

Avice : A Story of Imperial Rome. 

arom Different Stand- 
bs: 

Those Boys. 

Christie’s Christmas. 

prides ree Win, or, 

and, 


64 pages. 
each, 


Vow. 


the Master 


Many Illustrations, Cover trinted in Five 


Julia Ried. 

Ester Ried yet Speaking. 
Echoing and Re-echoing. 
Cunning Workmen. 

Tip Lewis and His Lamp. 
The King’s Daughter. 
Household Puzzles. 

The Randolphs. 

Links in Rebecca’s Life. 


A New Graft on the Family 
Tree. 


The Man of the House. 


3d. each. 


THE TINY LIBRARY. 


Books printed in large type. 


Littie Chrissie, and other 
Stories. 


ti 
Harry Cariton’s Holiday. 
A Little Loss and a Big 


Find. 
What a Little Cripple Did. 
Bobby. 
Matty and Tom. 


Cloth boards. 3d. each. 

The Broken Window. 

John Madge’s Cure for 
Selfishness. 

The Pedilar’s Loan. . 

Letty Young’s Trials. 

Brave Boys. 

vibe dg Jem, the Rag Mer= 
chant. 





NEW SERIES OF THREEPENNY PICTURE BOOKS, 


Royal 16mo. 


Coloured Frontispiece and numerous other Illustrations. 


Bound in paper boards with cloth back, with Cover ee 


printed in Colours. 


Yack and Jill’s Picture 

Book. 

Lady-Bird ’s Picturesand 
Stories. 

Playtime Joys for Girls 


and Boys. 
Doilly’s Picture Book. 
By the Sea. 
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3d. each. 


7apy) and Kit’s Animal 


‘6 Pets ” and “ Pickles.” 
Our Little Pets’ Alphabet. 
Bible Stories. Old Testa- 


ment, 
Bible Stories. New Testa- 


ment, 





_ The Yearly Volume, aa coloured paper boards, cloth back, and = 
full of Engravings, ts. 6d.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


eee THE BAND OF HOPE REVIEW. 
Baers Onze Hatrrenny MonTsty, 
The Leading Temperance Periodical for the Young, containing Seah i 


ead Short Stories, Concerted Recitations, Prize Competitions, etc. Shoal 
be in the hands of all Members of the Bands of Hope. 


Has Yearly Volume, with coloured paper boards and cloth back, a 
full of Engravings, 1s.; cloth boards, ts. 6d. a) 


THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND. 

One Penny MonrsHty, 
Charming Stories, interesting Articles, Indoor Recrealkiin beautlfal 
- Pictures, Puzzles, Music, Prize Competitions, etc. 


The Yearly Volume, coloured paper boards, cloth back, ts. 6d. ; 
cloth, 2s.; gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 


THE FAMILY FRIEND. 
OnE Penny MonrHLy. i) 
A beautifully Illustrated Magazine for the Home Circle, with Serial 


; and Short Stories by popular Authors, Helpful Articles, Hints on 
_ Dressmaking, Music, etc. 


The Yearly Volume, with numerous Engravings, coloured paper 
boards, cloth back, 1s. 6d.; cloth, 2s.; gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 


THE INFANTS’ MAGAZINE. 
i One Penny MonrHty, 
No other Periodical can be compared with the Infants' Magazine for 


, freshness, brightness and interest. Fullof Bright Pictures and pleasant 4 
- reading to delight the little ones. 9: 


The Yearly Volume, in coloured paper boards, cloth back, rs. 6d, 
> cloth, 2s.; gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 


THE FRIENDLY VISITOR. 
AN ELLE STRATED. GOSPEL MAGAZINE FOR THE PEOPLE, 
. Ong Penny Monraty, 
"Full of entertaining reading with sound religious teaching in the | 


form of story, article and poem. Printed in large type and fully Illustrated. | 
» Just the paper for the aged. F 


x. The Yearly Volume, coloured paper boards, cloth back, rs. 6d. 
cloth, 2s.; gilt edges, 2s. 6d. ta 
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